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They are America’s global fighting machines. 


What happens when they're unleashed at home? 
BY LEV GROSSMAN 
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Cy Brown (left, with hunting partner James Palmer) uses a night-vision drone to find 
wild boars damaging a rice field in Bunkie, La. Photograph by Gregg Segal for Time 
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the penny 


In Drones We Trust 


MY YOUNGER SON HAS A TOY 
remote-controlled heli- 
copter that he loves to fly AGO RADIATA BLERTS Mf PAW 
everywhere. It can hover for 
minutes on end and land 

on your palm, and it even A R] ( [ 


has a camera. In other words, it’s what 


the military calls an unmanned aerial 
vehicle—a drone. In some ways, it’s a f) \ R K N F 
miniature version of a giant Predator. 


In the military and now in civil- 
ian life, drones are a transformative 
technology. They expand our reach in 
ways we understand and ways we don't. 
Drones are among the most powerful 
weapons ever created and also among 
the most powerful surveillance tools. 
Lev Grossman’s cover story poses a lot 
of important questions about the use of 
drones both in warfare and in our own 
lives. aces is oa legal nt of the U.S. THE CONVERSATION Up Next 
to use drones to kill alleged terrorists in 6 ¢ h , ] 7 Our online coverage of 
foreign countries? Why wouldn’t those at ryn Bige OW 1S Super Bow! XLVII will 
countries use drones in America? The d = f : h t ’ eigrnda tine Ae 
Supreme Court has said police can use mod1 ying eT tune. 


gentler style of coaching; 
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reviews of every national 


planes to monitor whether you're grow That was how Salon’s Daniel D’Addario interpreted | aq on game night, 
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; Jes Wi "oc Ke 2 elow y TV critic James 
they use drones to fly by your bedroom sica Winter’s Feb. 4 profile of Big yin Ponlewozik; and for 


window to see if you're smoking it? which the director likened Zero Dark Thirty to counterprogramming 
| fans, behind-the-scenes 










“The heart of the piece,” says Lev, “is Apocalypse Now and other works of fiction— footage of the other big 

an exploration of what happens when ed . orttice vi das event on Feb. 3, Animal 

you take this technology, which has en iss. end ig somes aS bi oe ce ; anek Planet's Puppy Bow! IX. 
gendered so much practical and ethical attempt to distance the journalistic film from i aor beet : 
confusion in the military sphere, and the controversy surrounding its portrayal of to TIME.com. visa | : 
introduce it into our domestic airspace.” harsh interrogation methods. The cover story E 
The conundrum is that our use of drones i ; ; |2 
seems to be evolving faster than our abil prompted passionate defenses of the director from rE 
ity to understand how to use them legally political conservatives (National Review) as well | : 
and ethically. as progressive fashionistas (Italian Vogue), and a : 
many readers were captivated by new details : 


about Bigelow’s life. New York’s Vulture, upon 
( learning that she switched from being a painter 
to a director after Andy Warhol told her that film 
Cc was less elitist, noted, “In the future, everyone will 
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’'m willing to doa lot more 
& ou, (eR Me es PRP cegP Ee 
for the sake of Egypt. 

1. MOHAMED MORSI, President of Egypt, warning that the recent Postale y and curfew 1 000 
in Suez Canal cities might be only his first steps to restore order after riots broke out in Port Said 5 
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recalled in late January 
from two Michigan 
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2. PRESIDENT OBAMA, responding to a question from 60 Minutes’ Steve Kroft about whether cases of salmonella food 

z he would endorse Hillary Clinton for President in 2016 poisoning in five states 
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| George Lucas now than I was asa kid considered bythe ety 
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E 3. J.J. ABRAMS, after being tapped to direct the next movie in the Star Wars saga after residents complained 
that drivers typically 
ignore the current limit of 
3 25 m.p.h 
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‘Not everyone is going to be able to be a combat soldier, 
but everyone is entitled to a chance.’ 


4. LEON PANETTA, Defense Secretary, after lifting the U.S, military ban on women in combat 
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ments worldwide for 
Twitter users’ personal 
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Amount of emergency 
relief funding for victims of 
Superstorm Sandy in a bill 
passed by the Senate on 
Jan. 28 
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5. MANTI TE'O, Notre Dame football star, addressing his online relationship with an invented woman 
known as Lennay Kekua, during an interview with Katie Couric 
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Briefing 


A Fire and a Spark in South America 


1| BRAZIL Half of the 234 
victims of the horrific fire that 
swept through a nightclub 

in the southern Brazilian 
town of Santa Maria in the 
early morning of Jan. 27 were 
science students at a local 
university. The deaths of so 
many future agronomists 
and engineers carries potent 
symbolism for Brazil— 
especially for President Dilma 
Rousseff, who pledged to 
produce tens of thousands 
more science and tech grads 
as the South American giant 
reaches for a developed future 
that seems so close but in 
many ways remains so far 

off. Rousseff arrived on Santa 
Maria’s coffin-clogged streets 





in the wake of the fire and 
called the carnage “a tragedy 
for all of us.” 

But it’s a tragedy that may 
mark a turning point for 
Brazil. Over the past decade, 
the nation has witnessed a 
remarkable boom that made 
it the world’s sixth largest 
economy and helped raise 
36 million people to the 
middle class. That carnaval 
has stalled: Brazil saw just 
1% economic growth last 
year, and it has to get a lot 
more serious about structural 
reforms before it takes its next 
step toward development. 
The Santa Maria fire, which 
injured more than 200 others 
and is the world’s deadliest 


The Santa Maria fire killed over 200 people, many of them young students 


SOUTH AFRICA 


15,000 


Number of crocodiles that escaped from a 
South African reptile farm after floodwaters 
from the Limpopo River set them loose 


club blaze in more thana 
decade, comes at amoment 
when Brazil is already feeling 
a little less samba and a little 
more sober about its future. 
The disaster could motivate 
Brazil to take a deeper look at 
everything from nightclub 
regulation to official 
corruption to the need for 
more high-tech industry. 

Four people were arrested 
a day after the blaze: the two 
owners of the club—which 
was overcrowded and had 
only one exit, which survivors 
say bouncers blocked to 
make panicked customers 
pay their tabs—and two 
members of the stage band 
that allegedly shot the flares 
that sparked the inferno. But 
few Brazilians trust their 
legal system, which is under 
close scrutiny as the country 
waits to see if powerful 
politicians convicted last year 
in a massive corruption trial 
actually get prison time. 

The good news is that 
Rousseff seems as serious 
about battling corruption 
as she is about promoting 
technology. If the horrifying 
pictures of science students 
who died under criminally 
negligent circumstances 
move Brazilians to take 
those matters more seriously, 
then something positive for 
Brazil may finally rise out 
of the ashes of Santa Maria. 
—TIM PADGETT 











Lessons from the 


"Global Elite 


2 | DAVOS International leaders 
gathered at the annual meeting 
of the World Economic Forum 

in the Swiss skiing village to 
discuss how businesses and 
countries should address the 
world’s big challenges. Here are 
the three biggest takeaways. 


1. CURRENCY 
WARS WILL RAGE 


Neem aril ey 


2. ONLINE 
EDUCATION IS 
GAINING TRACTION 


Neabhait 
Ve te 





3. THE 
SYRIAN 
CONFLICT 
MUST END 
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Passions Flare 





3|EGYPT In Cairo, a fan of the al-Ahly soccer team celebrates a Jan. 26 verdict that condemned 21 supporters of the rival al-Masry club to death for their 
involvement in a riot at a stadium last February, which saw more than 70 al-Ahly fans die. The court’s findings sparked protests in al-Masry’s 
hometown, Port Said, that dovetailed with a wave of antigovernment unrest across Egypt marking the second anniversary of the country’s revolution. 
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After Victory, 
A Retreat? 


4|MALI An offensive 
spearheaded by French 
troops and aerial 
strikes rolled into 
northern Mali, which 
for the past 10 months 
has been overrun bya 
mess of militants, 
including Islamist 
factions allied with 
al-Qaeda. Jihadist 
fighters fled the 
historic cities of 
Timbuktu and Gao, 
where they had 
imposed a harsh 
Shari‘a. Now, though, 
the French appear 
eager to scale down 
their efforts, handing 
over ground operations 
to an untested coalition 


| of African forces. 


Monkeying Around 


5 i By successfully launching a monkey into space, Iran inched 
closer to a manned spaceflight, according to officials. Although 
that's good news for the Iranian space program, it has sparked 
international concern over whether the country will channel this 
expertise into long-range ballistic missiles. Here's a look back at 
other big moments in space-animal history. 


The Soviets sent astray dog 
named Laika into space; she 
became the first living 
creature to orbit the earth 


NASA sent two monkeys, Able 


and Baker, into space; they 
became the first monkeys to 
endure weightlessness, for 
about nine minutes during 
their flight 


A mouse, two turtles and 
some worms were on board 
Iran's first successfully 
launched space rocket 





By Cleo Brock-Abraham, Felipe Cabrera and Ishaan Tharoor 
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GAY RIGHTS 


An Old Knot, Untied? 


FOR MORE THAN 20 YEARS, THE 
Boy Scouts of America (BSA) 
has resisted pressure to re- 
scind its 102-year-old ban on 
gay members. On Jan. 28, the 
2.7 million-member organiza- 
tion said it may finally change 
its controversial stance. 

The BSA reaffirmed its anti- 
gay position as recently as July, 
on the unanimous vote of a 
special committee that cited 
the support of Scout parents 
for the ban. Buta large and 
sophisticated protest campaign 
has targeted the Boy Scouts 
ever since. More than 200 Eagle 
Scouts have returned their 
badges and posted resignation 
letters online. Over 3,400 oth- 
ers have joined the Scouts for 
Equality movement, founded 
by marriage-equality advocate 
and Eagle Scout Zach Wahls, 
who also organized an online- 
petition campaign targeting 
the Scouts’ corporate sponsor- 


ship. UPS Inc., the Intel Founda- 


tion and the Merck Company 
Foundation pulled a total of 
$850,000 in response to the 
protest. Other petitions urged 
two Scouts executive-board 


members—James Turley, CEO 


of Ernst & Young, and AT&T 
chief Randall Stephenson—to 
push for change from within. 
Rallied by a group of high- 
profile Scouts and their fami- 
lies, more than 1 million people 
signed the petitions. 

Why the change? Activists 
say the Boy Scouts may feel 
vulnerable at a time of declin- 
ing membership and more 
sensitive to charges of discrim- 
ination now that groups like 
the Girl Scouts, Boys and Girls 
Clubs, 4-H clubs and the mili- 
tary welcome gay members. 
(The conservative Family Re- 
search Council, meanwhile, 
decried the “strong-arm tactics 
of LGBT activists.”) 

Even if the Scouts’ executive 
board lifts the ban at its Febru- 
ary meeting, the BSA will like- 
ly allow local chapters to decide 
whether to admit gay members 
and leaders. That has gay-rights 
advocates vowing to fight on. 
“It’s a half step, not the whole 
step,” argues Eric Andresen, 
who says his son is being de- 
nied his Eagle Scout badge be- 
cause he is gay. “Ultimately 
they should do away with dis- 
crimination altogether.” 











IMMIGRATION 


All Together 
Now? 

Hailing itasa 
breakthrough, a 
bipartisan group 
of eight Senators 
unveiled a broad 
proposal to 
overhaul the U.S. 
immigration 
system, beef up 


| border security 


and create a “tough 
but fair” route 

to citizenship for 
undocumented 
residents. 
President Obama 
embraced the 
outlines of 

the package and 
called for Congress 
to act on it. But as 


| history proves, 


the path from 
blueprint to bill 
will be tricky. 


Strange Brews in the Labs of Democracy : 





1986: Simpson-Mazzoli 
The bipartisan bill, signed by President 
Reagan after five years of work by both 
parties, grants legal status, or amnesty, to 
millions of undocumented immigrants 


@ 


2006: Kennedy-McCain 
Despite President George W. Bush's 
support, the two Senators’ push stalls 
amid criticism that it would reward 
immigrants who entered the U.S. illegally 








2010: The Dream Act 
Republican Senators thwart the Dream 
Act, a measure backed by Obama and 
Democrats like Dick Durbin, designed to 
offer legal residency to some offspring of 
undocumented immigrants 


As Washington focuses on immigration reform and gun control, 
state lawmakers are tackling a more eclectic range of issues. 
Here are some of the more unusual bills on their dockets: 


¥ 


CALIFORNIA 


A state-senate bill would 
authorize crematoriums to burn 
discarded American flags as 
long as the act is “performed 
separately from the cremation 
of human remains.” 


MONTANA 


The state may become the 
fourth to adopt an official 
firearm. Its pick: the 
Winchester Model 1873, a 
frontier gun used by cowboys 
and ranchers. Utah was the 
first to designate one, in 2011. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Two legislators offered a plan 
to nullify “unconstitutional” 
federal laws. But historical and 
legal scholars say the “state 
sovereignty” bill itself is 
unconstitutional. 


NEW MEXICO 
Representative Cathrynn Brown 
proposed a bill to criminalize 
abortions after rape or incest 
as “tampering with evidence.” 
A backlash led her to clarify 
that the bill targets sex 
offenders, not their victims. 
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By Alex Altman, Elizabeth Dias and Katy Steinmetz 
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‘After 6 weeks on an antidepressant I was 





Shil strugging with 


my depression. So I talked to my doctor." 


If you've been on an antidepressant for at least 6 weeks and are still struggling with depression, having ABILIFY® (aripiprazole) 
added to your antidepressant may help with unresolved symptoms as early as 1-2 weeks.* 


ABILIFY is a prescription medicine used to treat depression in adults as add-on treatment to an antidepressant when 


an antidepressant alone is not enough. 


important Safety Information - 


Elderly patients with dementia-related psychosis (eg, an inability 

to perform daily activities due to increased memory loss) taking 

ABILIFY have an increased risk of death or stroke. ABILIFY is not 

approved for treating these patients. 

Antidepressants can increase suicidal thoughts and behaviors in 

children, teens, and young adults. Serious mental illnesses are 

themselves associated with an increase in the risk of suicide. 

When taking ABILIFY call your doctor right away if you have new 

or worsening depression symptoms, unusual changes in behavior, 

or thoughts of suicide. Patients and their caregivers should be 

especially observant within the first few months of treatment or 

after a change in dose. Approved only for adults 18 and over with 

depression. 

© Call your doctor if you develop high fever, stiff muscles, confusion, 
sweating, changes in pulse, heart rate and blood pressure, as these 
may be signs of a condition called neuroleptic malignant syndrome 
(NMS), a rare and serious condition that can lead to death 

© If you have diabetes or have risk factors or symptoms of diabetes, your 
blood sugar should be monitored. High blood sugar has been reported 
with ABILIFY and medicines like it. In some cases, extremely high blood 
sugar can lead to coma or death 

* Changes in cholesterol and triglyceride (fat, also called lipids) 
levels in the blood have been seen in patients taking medicines like 
ABILIFY 

© You and your doctor should check your weight regularly since weight 
gain has been reported with medicines like ABILIFY 


*Based on 6-week clinical studies comparing ABILIFY + antidepressant versus antidepressant alone. 


Learn about a FREE trial offer’ at ABILIFYStartingOffer.com or 1-800-865-2208 


(@ Bristol. Myers Squibb | _ PATIENT ASSISTANCE FOUNDATION 


This non-profit organization provides assistance to qualifying patients with financial 
hardship who generally have no prescription insurance. Contact 1-800-736-0003 or 
visit www.0mspat.org for more information. 


© If you develop uncontrollable facial or body movements, call your 
doctor, as these may be signs of tardive dyskinesia (TD). TD may 
not go away, even if you stop taking ABILIFY. TD may also start after 
you stop taking ABILIFY 
© Other risks may include lightheadedness upon standing, decreases 
in white blood cells (which can be Serious), seizures, trouble 
swallowing, or impairment in judgment or motor skills. Until you know 
how ABILIFY affects you, you should not drive or operate machinery 
The common side effects in adults in clinical trials (>10%) include 
nausea, vomiting, constipation, headache, dizziness, an inner sense 
of restlessness or need to move (akathisia), anxiety, insomnia and 
restlessness. Tell your doctor about all the medicines you're taking, 
Since there are some risks for drug interactions. You should avoid 
alcohol while taking ABILIFY. 
You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription 
drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, or call 
1-800-FDA-1088. 


Please read the additional Important Information 
about ABILIFY on the adjacent page. 


Ask your doctor about the option 
of adding ABILIFY. 


ABILIFY 


(aripiprazole) 


2mg, 5mg Tablet 


‘Restrictions apply. 


% Bristol-Myers Squibb @ ook Otsuka America Pharmaceutical, Inc 
©2012 Otsuka America Phatmaceutical, Inc 
570US12AB09501 


April 2012 O3US12A-0119 





IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT ABILIFY (aripiprazole) 


ABILIFY® (c BIL 7 fi) 
(aripiprazole) 

This summary of the Medication Guide contains risk and 
safety information for patients about ABILIFY. This summary 
does not include all information about ABILIFY and is not 
meant to take the place of discussions with you! 
professional about your treatment. Please read this important 
information carefully before you start taking ABILIFY and 
discuss any questions about ABILIFY with your healthcare 
professional. 


FKONLY 


What is the most important information | should know 
about ABILIFY? 
Serious side effects may happen when you take ABILIFY, 


including: 
«Increased risk of death in elderly patients with 
dementia-related psychosis: 


Medicines like ABILIFY can raise the risk of death in elderly 
people who have lost touch with reality (psychosis) due to 
confusion and memory loss (dementia). ABILIFY is not 
approved for the treatment of patients with 
dementia psychosis. 


dpe ningnaptuniaprding Aarimaipe pentbits $4 
or actions in some children, teenagers, and young 

vay ap pai a lg ee 
other serious mental illnesses are the most important 
causes of suicidal thoughts and actions. Some people may 
have a particularly high risk of having suicidal thoughts or 
actions including people who have (or have a family history 
of) bipolar iliness (also called manic-depressive illness) or 
suicidal thoughts or actions. 

How can | watch for and try to prevent suicidal 
thoughts and actions in myself or a family member? 

* Pay close attention to any changes, especially sudden 


© Call the healthcare provider right away to report new or 
sudden changes in mood, behavior, thoughts, or feelings. 
© Keep all follow-up visits with the healthcare provider as 
scheduled. Call the healthcare provider between visits as 
needed, especially if you have concerns about symptoms. 
Heotrer nema ordeal ego | 
member has any of the following symptoms, especially if 
they are new, worse, or worry you: 
thoughts about suicide or dying, attempts to commit 
suicide, new or worse depression, new or worse anxiety, 
feeling very agitated or restless, panic attacks, trouble 
Sleeping (insomnia), new or worse irritability, acting 
aggressive, being angry, or violent, acting on dangerous 
, an extreme increase in activity and talking 
(mania), other unusual changes in behavior or mood. 


What else do | need to know about antidepressant 
medicines? 


Antidepressants f : 

depression and other illnesses. It is important to discuss 
all the risks of treating depression and also the risks of not 
treating it. Patients and their families or other caregivers 


you or 

family member takes. Keep a list of all medicines to show 
the healthcare provider. Do not start new medicines without 
*Not all antidepressant medicines prescribed for 
children are FDA approved for use in children. Talk to 
your child's healthcare provider for more information. 


What is ABILIFY (aripiprazole)? 
ABILIFY is a prescription medicine used to treat: 


© major depressive disorder in adults, as an add-on 
treatment to an antidepressant medicine when you do not 
get better with an antidepressant alone. 


The symptoms of major depressive disorder (MDD) include 
feeling of sadness and emptiness, loss of interest in activities 
that you once enjoyed and loss of energy, problems focusing 
and making decisions, feeling of worthlessness or guilt, changes 
in sleep or eating pattems, and thoughts of death or suicide. 
What should | tell my healthcare provider before taking 
ABILIFY? 

a ee Tree 
or had: 


© diabetes or high blood sugar in you or your family; your 
healthcare provider should check your blood sugar before 
you start ABILIFY and also during therapy. 

© seizures (convulsions). 

© low or high blood pressure, 

© heart problems or stroke. 

© pregnancy or plans to become pregnant. It is not known if 
ABILIFY will harm your unborn baby. 

© breast-feeding or plans to breast-feed. It is not known if 
ABILIFY will pass into your breast milk. You and your 
healthcare provider should decide if you will take ABILIFY or 
breast-feed. You should not do both. 

© low white blood cell count. 

© phenylketonuria. ABILIFY DISCMELT Orally Disintegrating 
Tablets contain phenylalanine. 


medicines, non-prescription medicines, herbal supplements, 
and vitamins, 

ABILIFY and other medicines may affect each other causing 
possible serious side effects. ABILIFY may affect the way 
other medicines work, and other medicines may affect 
ABILIFY works, 

ee ee it is safe to 
ABILIFY with your other medicines. Do not start or stop 
medicines while taking ABILIFY without talking to 
healthcare provider first. Know the medicines you take. Keep 
a list of your medicines to show your healthcare provider and 
pharmacist when you get a new medicine. 
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take it. Do not change the dose or stop taking ABILIFY yourself. 
¢ ABILIFY can be taken with or without food. 

¢ ABILIFY tablets should be swallowed whole. 

* If you miss a dose of ABILIFY, take the missed dose as soon 
as you remember. If it is almost time for the next dose, just 
skip the missed dose and take your next dose at the regular 
time. Do not take two doses of ABILIFY at the same time, 

© If you take too much ABILIFY, call your healthcare provider 
or poison control center at 1-800-222-1222 right away, or 
go to the nearest hospital emergency room. 

What should | avoid while taking ABILIFY? 

© Do not drive, operate heavy machinery, or do other 
dangerous activities until you know how ABILIFY affects 
you. ABILIFY may make you drowsy. 

© Do not drink alcohol while taking ABILIFY. 

¢ Avoid getting over-heated or dehydrated. 
© Do not over-exercise. 
© in hot weather, stay inside in a cool place if possible. 
© Stay out of the sun. Do not wear too much or heavy clothing. 
© Drink plenty of water. 

What are the possible side effects of ABILIFY? 

Serious side effects have been reported with ABILIFY 


including: 

* Neuroleptic malignant syndrome (NMS): Tell your 
healthcare provider right away if you have some or all of the 
following symptoms: high fever, stiff muscles, confusion, 
sweating, changes in pulse, heart rate, and blood pressure. 


These may be symptoms of a rare and serious condition 
that can lead to death. Call your healthcare provider right 
away if you have any of these symptoms. 

* High blood sugar (hyperglycemia): Increases in blood 
sugar can happen in some people who take ABILIFY 
(aripiprazole). Extremely high blood sugar can lead to coma 
or death. If you have diabetes or risk factors for diabetes 
(such as being overweight or a family history of diabetes), 
your healthcare provider should check your blood sugar 
before you start ABILIFY and during therapy. 

Call your healthcare provider if you have any of these 

symptoms of high blood sugar while taking ABILIFY: 
© feel very thirsty, need to urinate more than usual, feel very 
hungry, feel weak or tired, feel sick to your stomach, feel 
confused, or your breath smelis fruity. 

¢ Increase in weight: Weight gain has been reported in 
patients taking medicines like ABILIFY, so you and your 
healthcare provider should check your weight regularly. For 
children and adolescent patients (6 to 17 years of age) 
weight gain should be compared against that expected 
with normal growth. 

© Difficulty swallowing: may lead to aspiration and choking. 

* Tardive dyskinesia: Call your healthcare provider about 
any movements you cannot control in your face, tongue, or 
other body parts. These may be signs of a serious condition. 
Tardive dyskinesia may not go away, even if you stop taking 
ABILIFY. Tardive dyskinesia may also start after you stop 
taking ABILIFY. 

* Orthostatic hypotension (decreased blood pressure): 
lightheadedness or fainting when rising too quickly from a 
sitting or lying position, 

* Low white blood cell count 

¢ Seizures (convulsions) 

Common side effects with ABILIFY in adults include 

nausea, inner sense of restlessness/need to move (akathisia), 

vomiting, anxiety, constipation, insomnia, headache, 
restlessness, dizziness. 

These are not all the possible side effects of ABILIFY. For more 

information, ask your healthcare provider or pharmacist. 

Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You 

may report side effects to FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088. 

General information about ABILIFY 

© Store ABILIFY at room temperature, between 59°F to 86°F. 
Opened bottles of ABILIFY Oral Solution can be used for up 
to 6 months after opening, but not beyond the expiration 
date on the bottle. Keep ABILIFY and all medicines out of 
the reach of children. 

Medicines are sometimes prescribed for purposes other 
than those listed in a Medication Guide. Do not use ABILIFY 
for a condition for which it was not prescribed. Do not give 
ABILIFY to other people, even if they have the same 
condition. It may harm them. 

This summary contains the most important. information 
about ABILIFY. If you would like more information, talk with 
your healthcare provider. For more information about 
ABILIFY visit www.abilify.com. 
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THE MONSTER ISN’T 
UNDER THE BED. 
IT’S IN THE FRIDGE. 


People with eating disorders often distort the size of their food, so they'll 
eat less. They distort the size of their body, so thin looks fat. Which yields NEDA 


a fact that isn’t distorted at all — without treatment, many won't survive. Feeding hope. 


But to read about those who have, go to myneda.org National Eating Disorders Association 
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The ban on | EL 
women in 
combat ends. | ~ 
Now what? : 
By Mark Thompson 


WHEN DEFENSE SECRETARY 
Leon Panetta announced 

Jan. 24 that women would be 
permitted to serve in combat, 
he was simply making official 
what has been the reality on 
the ground after a decade of 
war in Afghanistan and Iraq. 
The increasingly blurred 

| boundary between frontline | 
troops and the rear-echelon 
forces that support them had 
made a fiction of the Pentagon’s 
| long-standing ban on women 
in combat roles. But anyone 




















| who has been payingattention | ties. Butnearly 80% offemale | weakerthan men, especially ter for one, is unlikely to sur 

| tothe ways we fight probably deaths in the war zones have in sheer upper-body strength. | vive Supreme Court review. 
knew that. Here aresixthings | beencategorizedas “hostile.” | The services plan to develop 
you may not have known: Altogether, 152 womenhave _|_position-specific tests to en- | What do the guys think? 

been killed,compared with —_| suresufficientstrength where | In hundreds of interviews of 

isn’t there a law against 6,511 men. That dispropor- it is needed. Human nature has | post-9/11 vets conducted by 

| women in combat? tionate share of battle casual- made men the hunters and ag- the Combat Studies Institute 
Not anymore. The last congres- | ties stems from females’ | gressors, which translatesinto | at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
sional restrictions ended in formal exclusion from combat | attributesusefulincombat. _ one refrain is constant: gender 
the early 1990s. Women have and is sure to rise. But those traits are also blamed | isanonissue when the bullets 
been flying combat missions | formorenoncombataccidents | start flying. 
for 20 years, and the Navy Are Americans preparedfor | andsuicides.Malesaccountfor | “She pulls him out of this 
recently began allowingthem | the prospectofmore women | about 95% of military suicides. | burning vehicle! She's just 
toserveaboardsubmarines. | meeting their death in | f---ing awesome!” an Army of 
Until Panetta’s decision, wom- | combat? If the draft ever returns, will | ficer recalled ofa young fe- 
en couldn't serve in smaller A generation ago, many be- women be eligible for it? | male soldier’s quick action 
combat units—including lieved the nation would never | Currently,only menages18to | following a 2006 attack in Iraq 
infantry, armor and special | acceptits daughters’ regularly | 25 have toregisterwithSelec- | on their Stryker convoy. “As 
operations—close to the coming home as casualties of | tive Service. In 1981 the Su- | she’s dragging him back, she’s 

| front. The plan is to open up war. Today, 2 of 3 Americans preme Court ruled that shooting one-handed with her 
these units by 2016, unlessthe | polled support the change. women didn’t have tosign up, | M-16 toward the bad guys- 
military convinces Pentagon | in large part because they | completely phenomenal!” 
civilians that certain all-male | Will the newrule hurt mili- couldn't be assigned to com- That erased any doubts the 
units are worth preserving. tary readiness? bat. But the latest change | major had. “When the chips 

Unlikely, as the Army is still means women can be assigned | are down,” he told the Army 

Just how much combat expe- | 85°% male and readiness is to combat (even, undercurrent | interviewer, “a good soldier is 
rience have women had? | measured in more than policy, against their will, a good soldier, and it doesn’t 
Since 9/11, they’ve accounted strength. On average, repeated | Army officialssay).Thatsug- | really matter.” 
for 10% of troops deployed | militarystudieshaveshown | geststhatamale-onlydraft,or | For the record: the “she” 
and only about 2% of casual- | that women are physically | even the requirement toregis- | wasan Army lab tech. 5 
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BlackBerry’s Last Stand 


What its new models reveal about 


the future of smart phones 


By Harry McCracken 


WHEN RESEARCH IN MOTION 
CEO Thorsten Heins unveiled 
the BlackBerry Z1o and Qioat 
a New York City press event 

on Jan. 30, he unleashed a 
branding bombshell: RIM is 
changing its corporate name to 
BlackBerry (and hiring Alicia 
Keys to be its global creative 
director) as part of its last, best 
shot at reinvention. But it’s 

the models themselves that 
reveal the troubled company’s 
turnaround vision—as well as 
several essential truths about 
smart phones in general. 


The iPhone set the standard. 
When Apple joined the phone 
game in 2007, RIM’s then 
leaders openly mocked it. 

But almost everything about 
the company’s new flagship 
model, the Z10, tacitly 
acknowledges the iPhone’s 





pre-eminence, starting with 
its big display and onscreen 
keyboard. Even the Qro, 
which sports the iconic 
keyboard, features software 
that channels the iPhone’s. 

Consumers crave 
modernity. While iPhone 
and Android phones have 
evolved considerably, 
BlackBerrys have been 
hobbled by creaky 
software, grainy 
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BlackBerry Hut 


screens and other relics of an 
earlier era, when it was the 
gadget of choice for corporate 
use. But the Zro and Qro sport 
beefier hardware and scrap 
the old operating system for 
BlackBerry 10, an all-new 
platform that is polished and 
powerful and designed to lure 
new customers. 

Carriers must be courted. 
Four years ago, RIM 
shipped more smart phones 


BLACKBERRY 
Z10 AND Q10 





than Apple and Samsung 
combined; now its global 
market share is less than 5%. 
So it has started pitching 
itself as a humble, scrappy 
alternative to the industry's 
dominant handsets. And 
wireless companies are 
responding: more than 

150 of them plan to sell the 
new phones. 

BlackBerry has a long way 
to go. Rumors persist that 
BlackBerry might be acquired 
at a fire-sale price or sold off 
in pieces. And although the 
new phones tout 70,000 apps, 
they're missing Instagram, 
Netflix and others. But don’t 
count BlackBerry out just yet. 
If people start to talk about it 
as an underdog—rather than 
deadwood—it could edge 
away from the brink. 
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Red Alert. New blood 
tests promise better, 
cheaper diagnoses 


By Alice Park 


DIAGNOSING COMPLEX DISEASES 
like cancer requires a dizzying 
array of expensive, often 
inconclusive and sometimes 
painful tests—biopsies into 
deeply rooted tumors or 
repeated brain scans that often 
aren't sensitive enough to pick 
up subtle changes that hint 

at abnormalities. 

But what if all that 
information—the molecules 
that contribute to Alzheimer’s, 
for example, or the antibodies 
that appear after nerves die in 
a Parkinson’s patient—could 
be gleaned from a few drops of 
blood? That’s the reality being 
engineered at institutions 
around the U.S., where 
researchers are parsing gases, 
hormones, nutrients, antibodies 
and other blood components 
to find potentially lifesaving 
information. Within a few years, 
clinical trials could yield tests 
for the masses. 

One major goal: make 
detection cheaper and faster than 
more invasive procedures— 
which could help some patients 
take preventive measures or start 
treatments earlier. And for brain 
conditions such as Alzheimer’s 
(in living patients), autism and 
depression, which currently 
can’t be diagnosed definitively, 
these blood tests could help make 
diagnoses much more accurate. 

Measuring blood’s biomarkers, 
or disease indicators, with enough 
precision to diagnose diseases 
accurately will take more trial 
and error. But “we have come a 
long way,” says Dr. Kristine Yaffe 
of the University of California, 
San Francisco, who is developing 
blood tests to scan for Alzheim- 
er’s. “There is a lot of potential.” 
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PARKINSON’S 
PTEST DETECTS 
ANTIBODIES THAT 
SIGNAL DYING 
NERVE CELLS 
An experimental 
group of 10 markers 
for antibodies 
produced by the body 
against the remains 
of nerve cells can 
detect Parkinson's 
with 93% accuracy 





ALZHEIMER'S -— 
PTEST DETECTS 
AMYLOID PROTEIN 


Spinal-fluid tests for 
amyloid are invasive 
and inconclusive, but 
new, promising blood 
tests suggest that 





people with low 
circulating levels of 
this protein may 
retain more of 
it in the brain, 
where it can 
lead to 
dementia 
~~~ CANCER 
PTEST DETECTS 
TUMOR PROTEINS 
Bits of tumors can 
break off into the 
blood, so a variety of 
tests in trials are 
targeting groups of 
proteins that coat the 
AUTISM surface of tumor cells 
PTEST DETECTS: 
PANEL OF PROTEINS 
Currently there is no 
definitive test. But 
researchers found 55 
lenes that produce 
aah that differ in DEPRESSION 
autistic people and in PTEST DETECTS: 
nonautistics; that trial PANEL OF 
detected autism with 11 PROTEINS 


70% accuracy In trials, these 


molecules are a proxy 
for changes in the 
brain, including 
alterations in levels of 
mood chemicals 
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Grand Central Terminal. A nation’s regal station 
Great public buildings don’t dwarf people; they enlarge them. And for 
100 years—it opened on Feb. 2, 1913—one of the greatest has been Grand 
Central Terminal in New York City. It was a conceptual bank shot. Ina 


scale indoors, framed it in a serene Beaux Arts classicism and put both 


| things in the service of a signature of the modern age, the railway. It is, 
| by any measure, one of the most gracious public places in the world. 








And we nearly lost it. In the late 1960s and ’7os, with railroad rider- 
ship in steep decline, Grand Central had a prolonged near-death experi- 
ence. Its then owner, Penn Central, proposed building a 55-story tower 
atop the terminal and sued the city to revoke its landmark status. New 


| Yorkers, still mourning the demolition of Penn Station, rallied to save 
| the place. Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis joined the fight. Though in 1976 


they won, the station was still suffering from decades of neglect and 
cluttered with commercial signage. But by 1998, a sublime restoration 
led by the firm of Beyer Blinder Belle had scraped away the grime and 
restored the exquisite vistas and magnificent ceiling—and more than 
that, reawakened the agreeable sense that even just making your train 
can be a noble experience. —RICHARD LACAYO 


DIED RELEASED CONFIRMED 
Geraldine Rhoads, George Ryan, John Kerry, Democratic 
98, editor of former Illinois Senator from Massa- 


chusetts, to be the 
next U.S. Secretary of 
State, by a 94-to-3 vote 
of his colleagues in the 
Senate. Kerry, who succeeds 
Hillary Rodham Clinton, has been a 
Senator since 1985. 


Woman's Day from 
1966 to 1982, 

who opened 

the magazine 

to topics like 
women’s health and 
domestic violence. 


| governor, from 
federal prison. 
He served more 
than five years 
for corruption 
before qualifying | 
for early release. 
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| nation of wide-open spaces, it carried the American sense of nature’s vast ei 
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| Australian Open 
championship 
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Stanley Karnow 
Guide to a war 


When a Time correspon- 
dent named Stanley Kar 
now filed a story in July 
1959 on the deaths of two 
U.S. servicemen near Sai 
gon, no one knew it was 

| only the beginning—of 
mae oheatun | DOothalongwaranda 

| next month, the world’s. distinguished career. 
Through his 13-part 1983 
PBS documentary Viet- 
nam: A Television History 
ch eat and its companion book, 
Pibkates Karnow, who died Jan. 27 
at 87, would elucidate for 
| millions of Americans 

a struggle that vexed 
and frustrated them. 

| For him, the U.S. could 

' never have prevailed 

, in Vietnam, but the 
outcome was not crucial 
to its security. As he 
wrote, “Defeat was a de- 
bacle, but not a disaster.” 
—FREDRIK LOGEVALL 











Logevall is the author of Em- 
bers of War: The Fall of an 
Empire and the Making 

| of America’s Vietnam 





DIED APPROVED ANNOUNCED 
Leroy “Sugarfoot” By a federal judge, a By Jim Nabors, 
Bonner, 69, lead criminal settiement best known 

| singer for the Ohio against BP stemming as TV's Gomer 
Players. The funk | from the 2010 Gulf Pyle, his Jan. 15 
band was best of Mexico oll spill. marriage in Seattle 
known forits 1970s BP pleaded guilty to to his partner of 
hits “Fire,” “Skin | manslaughter and 38 years, Stanley 
Tight” and “Love will pay $4 billion in Cadwallader, a 
Rollercoaster.” | penatties. former firefighter. 
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The Curious Capitalist 





Rana Foroohar 


Why the Elites Are Losing Sleep 
Direct from Davos, the bubbles and risks 
that worry top bankers and CEOs 


HO SAYS NOTHING GETS DONE AT 
W the World Economic Forum in 

Davos, Switzerland? As the week- 
long winter fest, which costs tens of thou- 
sands of dollars to attend, has grown over 
the past decade, it has become as much 
about dealmaking as about brainstorming 
solutions to the world’s problems. In fact, 
gray-suited consultants slipping around 
the Magic Mountain in their city loafers 
now seem to outnumber genuine thought 
leaders (to use a very WEF term) by about 
2 to 1. Still, the elite haven't abandoned 
Davos. This year’s shindig drew several 


heads of state, the world’s top bankersanda | 


good helping of FortuNE 500 CEOs, Nobel 
laureates and rock-star entrepreneurs 
(though, for once, no rock stars). Davos re- 
mains, as Foreign Policy Group CEO David 
Rothkopf put it, “the factory in which con- 
ventional wisdom is manufactured.” And 
so itis in that spirit that we offer this year’s 
best takeaways, factory-direct. 


ANew Bubble? We are now in histori- 
cally uncharted territory in terms of how 
much central bankers are doing, in lieu of 
real political action, to try to boost the glob- 
al economy. They are buying up trillions 
of dollars’ worth of bonds and buoying 
world markets in the process. Apart from 
a few worried Germans, nobody was talk- 
ing about this last year. Now everyone is 
fretting about how the Fed, the European 
Central Bank (until recently), the Bank of 
Japan and even Chinese authorities have 
distorted the prices of assets from stocks to 
bonds to real estate, quite possibly laying 
the foundation for a market crash or, in 
the longer term, hyperinflation. “Central 
bankers can buy time, but they can’t fix the 
world’s underlying economic problems,” 
said UBS chairman and former Bundes- 
bank head Axel Weber, who worries that 
easy money and low interest rates are 





| covering up the fact that most rich coun- 


tries still need to pay down debt and create 
a lot more jobs. “We're buying short-term 
fixes at the expense of future generations.” 
Hedge-fund titan George Soros believes 
that the problems could come sooner rath- 
er than later. When every country wants 
to keep its interest rates down and its 
currency weak in order to boost exports, 
there’s an inevitable race to the bottom. 
Soros predicted that Germany, the growth 





engine of Europe, will start to slow down 
in 2013 as a weaker yen makes Japanese 
cars and consumer goods more popular 
than German ones. That could throw the 
euro zone, which has begun to stabilize a 
bit, back into crisis. 


Bank Anxiety. A crisis is exactly what we 
don’t need, given that there’s still so much 
risk in the global banking system. One 

of the world’s richest hedge funders, El- 
liott Management's Paul Singer, used the 
Davos stage to continue his public fight 
with JPMorgan Chase head Jamie Dimon 
over the lack of transparency in big fi- 
nancial institutions, saying that even his 








team of skilled analysts couldn’t make 
heads or tails of the trading positions of 


major global banks via public documents. | 


For their part, Dimon and other bankers 
fretted over the fact that they are being 
asked to do more lending—while being 
asked at the same time to keep risk low 
and retain more capital. Meanwhile, 

fresh players are moving into lending: 
emerging-market sovereign wealth funds 
are doling out money for infrastructure 
projects worldwide, and peer-to-peer lend- 
ers are providing hundreds of millions for 
small businesses in the U.K. (New rules 
coming soon in the U.S. may allow them 
to take off here too.) The message to banks 
is clear: if you don’t lend, others will. 


Global Free Riders. Multinational 


4 4 companies are under fire. Five years 


on from the financial crisis, countries 
with shrinking public budgets are 
finally pressuring rich firms to pick 
up some of the costs of globalization 
rather than just the benefits. British 
Prime Minister David Cameron gave a 
powerful Davos speech on this front, 
promising that now that the U.K. has 
taken over the presidency of the G-8, 
he will name and shame multination- 
als that use creative accounting to 
avoid taxes. Cameron made a pointed 
“wake up and smell the coffee” refer- 
ence to Starbucks, which recently 
came under fire for paying only a few 
million in taxes on billions of U.K. rev- 
enue in the past 14 years. (The firm volun- 
teered to cough up $31 million asa result.) 
Of course, whether Cameron or any 
of the other G-8 leaders will be around 
long enough to enforce that threat is an- 
other matter. As the multinational Trust 
Barometer survey unveiled every year at 
Davos by the p.r. firm Edelman shows, 
faith in public officials in many developed 
countries is low. This year there’s a big gap 
in trust between elites and the common 
man: the former put a lot more stock in 
public institutions of all kinds than Mr. 
Main Street does. That's one bit of conven- 
tional wisdom that the Davos establish- 
ment would do well to remember. a 
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temperature (59°—-86°F). 
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Proven to help treat erectile dysfunctic on STAXYN is a 
tablet that dissolves on your tongue w quid and comes in (VARDENAFIL HCI) 
a sleek slide-pack. Ask your doctor and pharmacist about STAXYN. _ ORALLY DISINTEGRATING TABLETS 


Indication Patients taking these drugs should not use STAXYN. 


STAXYN is a prescription medicine used for the treatment of erectile - Ifyou take medicines called alpha-blockers, which are sometimes 
dysfunction (ED) in men. prescribed for prostate problems or high blood pressure, you should not 
Important Safety Information start treatment for erectile dysfunction with STAXYN. These include 

* STAXYN is not interchangeable with vardenafil film-coated tablets Hytrin® (terazosin HCI), Flomax® (tamsulosin HCl), Cardura® (doxazosin 


: mesylate), Minipress® (prazosin HCI), Uroxatral® (alfuzosin HCI), or 
? ob vardenafil HCI). Rapaflo® (silodosin). In some patients the use of STAXYN with alpha- 
can cause your blood pressure to drop suddenly to an unsafe level —_ lockers can lower blood pressure significantly, tes to fainting. If you 
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if itis taken with certain other medicines. With a sudden drop in blood take alpha-blockers and have previously used vardenafil film-coated 
pressure, you could get dizzy, faint, or have a heart attack or stroke. tablets, you may switch to STAXYN at the advice of your doctor. 
* STAXYN contains phenylalanine, which can be harmful to people who have  « Telj your doctor if you take medicines that treat abnormal heartbeat. These 
phenylketonuria. include quinidine, procainamide, amiodarone, and sotalol. Patients taking 
«Do not take STAXYN if you: these drugs should not use STAXYN. 


- Take any medications called “nitrates” (often used to control chest pain, —« Do not use STAXYN with other medicines or treatments for ED. 


also known as angina), or if you use recreational drugs called “poppers” , ‘ 
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- Have been told by your healthcare provider not to have sexual activity tablets. The dose is one tablet of STAXYN. Do not take more than one tablet of 
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healthcare provider to know when you last took STAXYN. where it will dissolve quickly. | he tablet should be taken whole and not 
crushed or split. It should be taken immediately upon removal from the 


* STAXYN does not protect a man or his partner from sexually transmitted blister. Take STAXYN exactly as your doctor prescribes. 
diseases, including HIV. : The most common side effects with STAXYN are headache, flushing, stuffy 
* Before taking STAXYN, tell your doctor about all your medical problems, or runny nose, indigestion, upset stomach, dizziness, and back pain. 
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STAXYN may uncommonly cause: : 
- An erection that lasts more than 4 hours. Get medical help right away to 
avoid lasting damage to your penis. 


- have liver problems vision in one or both eyes or a sudden decrease or loss in peck» 

- have kidney problems and require dialysis sometimes with ringing in the ears and dizziness. It is not possible to 

- have retinitis pigmentosa, a rare genetic (runs in families) eye disease determine whether these events are related directly to the PDES inhibitors, 

- have ever had severe vision loss, or if you have an eye condition called to other diseases or medications, to other factors, or to a combination of 
non-arteritic anterior ischemic optic neuropathy (NAION) factors. If you experience sudden decrease or loss of vision or hearing, 

- have stomach ulcers stop taking STAXYN and contact a doctor right away, 

- have a bleeding problem 5 ‘ : ana'te 

-havea Holccied banks shape or Peyronie's disease Please read the Patient Information on next page and discuss it with your doctor 
have had an erection that lasted more than 4 hours You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to 

- have blood cell problems such as sickle cell anemia, multiple myeloma, the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 
or leukemia NOTE: All trademarks mentioned in this document are the property of their 

- have hearing problems respective owners 

- have phenylketonuria mat : 

- have fructose intolerance If you have ED, ask your doctor if STAXYN is right for you. 

* Tell your doctor about all the medicines you take, including prescription STAXYN.com 


and non-prescription medicines, vitamins, and herbal supplements. 
STAXYN and other medicines may affect each other Especially tell your 
doctor if you take any of the following 


- Ritonavir (Norvir®) or indinavir sulfate (Crixivan”), saquinavir (Foravase” C#) Bayer HealthCare © «tsrosmmenxiine 
or Invirase”) or atazanavir (Reyataz”), or other HIV protease inhibitors, Pharmaceuticals Printed in USA. STX155R0 
- Ketoconazole or itraconazole (Nizoral” or Sporanox"). (©2012 Bayer Pharmaceuticals Corporation 


Pp STAXYN is a registered trademark of Bayer Aktiengeselischaft 
- Erythromycin or clarithromycin All rights reserved 10/12 and is used under license by GlaxoSmithKline. 


FDA-Approved Patient Labeling 
STAXYN™ (stax-in) 
(vardenafil HCI) 
orally disintegrating tablets 


Read the Patient Information about STAXYN before you start taking it and again 
each time you get a refill. There may be new information. You may also find it 
helpful to share this information with your partner. This leaflet does not take the 
place of talking with your doctor. You and your doctor should talk about STAXYN 
when you start taking it and at regular checkups. If you do not understand the 
information, or have questions, talk with your doctor or pharmacist. 


WHAT IMPORTANT INFORMATION SHOULD YOU KNOW ABOUT STAXYN? 
STAXYN is not interchangeable with vardenafil film-coated tablets (LEVITRA). 


STAXYN can cause your blood pressure to drop suddenly to an unsafe level if 
itis taken with certain other medicines. With a sudden drop in blood pressure, 
you could get dizzy, faint, or have a heart attack or stroke. 

STAXYN contains phenylalanine which can be harmful to people who have 
phenylketonuria. Talk to your doctor if you have phenylketonuria. 


Do not take STAXYN if you: 
* Take any medicines called “nitrates” (often used to control chest pain, also 
known as angina) 


¢ Use recreational drugs called “poppers” like amyl nitrate and buty/ nitrate. 
(See “Who Should Not Take STAXYN?”) 


Tell all your healthcare providers that youtake STAXYN. If youneed emergency 
medical care for a heart problem, it will be important for your healthcare provider 
to know when you last took STAXYN. 


WHAT IS STAXYN? 

STAXYN isa prescription medicine taken by mouth forthe treatmentof erectile 
dysfunction (ED) in men. 

ED is a condition where the penis does not harden and expand when a manis 
sexually excited, or when he cannot keep an erection. Aman who has trouble 
getting or keeping an erection should see his doctor for help if the condition 
bothers him. STAXYN may help a man with ED get and keep an erection when 
he is sexually excited. 


STAXYN does not: 

¢ Cure ED. 

* Increase a man’s sexual desire. 

* Protect a man or his partner from sexually transmitted diseases, including HIV. 
Speak to your doctor about ways to guard against sexually transmitted diseases. 

¢ Serve as a male form of birth control. 

STAXYN is only for men with ED. STAXYN is not for women or children. STAXYN 

must be used only under a doctor's care. 


HOW DOES STAXYN WORK? 

When a man is sexually stimulated, his body’s normal physical response is to 
increase blood flow to his penis. This results in an erection. STAXYN helps 
increase blood flow to the penis and may help men with ED get and keep an 
erection satisfactory for sexual activity. Once a man has completed sexual 
activity, blood flow to his penis decreases, and his erection goes away. 


WHO CAN TAKE STAXYN? 

Talk to your doctor to decide if STAXYN is right for you. 

STAXYN has been shown to be effective in men over the age of 18 years who 
have erectile dysfunction, including men with diabetes. 


WHO SHOULD NOT TAKE STAXYN? 

Do not take STAXYN if you: 

* Take any medicines called “nitrates” (see “Whatimportant information should 

you know about STAXYN?’), Nitrates are commonly used to treat angina. Angina 
is a symptom of heart disease and can cause pain in your chest, jaw, or down 
your arm. 
Medicines called nitrates include nitroglycerin thatis found in tablets, sprays, 
ointments, pastes, or patches. Nitrates can also be found in other medicines 
such as isosorbide dinitrate or isosorbide mononitrate. Some recreational 
drugs called “poppers” also contain nitrates, such as amyl nitrate and butyl 
nitrate. Do not use STAXYN if you are using these drugs. Ask your doctor or 
pharmacist if you are not sure if any of your medicines are nitrates. 

* Have beentold by your healthcare providerto nothave sexual activity because 
of health problems. Sexual activity can put an extra strain on your heart, 
especially if your heartis already weak from a heart attack or heart disease. 


WHAT SHOULD YOU DISCUSS WITH YOUR DOCTOR BEFORE TAKING STAXYN? 
Before taking STAXYN, tell your doctor about all your medical problems, 
including if you: 


* Have heart problems such as angina, heart failure, irregular heartbeats, or have 
had a heart attack. Ask your doctor if itis safe for you to have sexual activity. 


* Have low blood pressure or have high blood pressure that is not controlled. 
* Have had a stroke. 


¢ Have had a seizure. 

* Or any family members have a rare heart condition known as prolongation of 
the QT interval (long QT syndrome). 

* Have liver problems. 

* Have kidney problems and require dialysis. 

* Have retinitis pigmentosa, a rare genetic (runs in families) eye disease. 

* Have ever had severe vision loss, or if you have an eye condition called non- 
arteritic anterior ischemic optic neuropathy (NAION). 

* Have stomach ulcers. 

* Have a bleeding problem. 

* Have a deformed penis shape or Peyronie's disease. 

* Have had an erection that lasted more than 4 hours. 

* Have blood cell problems such as sickle cell anemia, multiple myeloma, or 
leukemia. 

¢ Have hearing problems. 

* Have phenylketonuria. 

¢ Have fructose intolerance. 


CAN OTHER MEDICATIONS AFFECT STAXYN? 

Tell your doctor about all the medicines you take including prescription and 

non-prescription medicines, vitamins, and herbal supplements. STAXYN and 

other medicines may affect each other. Always check with your doctor before 
starting or stopping any medicines. Especially tell your doctor if you take any 
of the following: 

* Medicines called nitrates (see “Whatimportantinformation should you know 
about STAXYN?"). 

* Medicines that treat abnormal heartbeat. These include quinidine, procainamide, 
amiodarone and sotalol. 

* Ritonavir (Norvir®) or indinavir sulfate (Crixivan®) saquinavir (Fortavase® or 
Invirase®) or atazanavir (Reyataz®) or other HIV protease inhibitors. 

* Ketoconazole or itraconazole (such as Nizoral® or Sporanox®). 

¢ Erythromycin or clarithromycin. 

* Other medicines or treatments for ED. 

Patients taking these drugs should not use STAXYN. 

Patients taking alpha-blockers should not initiate vardenafil therapy with STAXYN. 

Patients taking alpha-blockers who have previously used vardenafil film-coated 

tablets may switch to STAXYN atthe advice of their healthcare provider. 

* Medicines called alpha-blockers. These include Hytrin® (terazosin HCl), 
Flomax® (tamsulosin HCI), Cardura® (doxazosin mesylate), Minipress® 
(prazosin HCI) or Uroxatral® (alfuzosin HCI), Rapaflo® (silodosin). Alpha- 
blockers are sometimes prescribed for prostate problems or high blood 
pressure. In some patients the use of PDES inhibitor drugs, including STAXYN, 
with alpha-blockers can lower blood pressure significantly leading to fainting. 


HOW SHOULD YOU TAKE STAXYN? 

Take STAXYN exactly as your doctor prescribes. STAXYN comesin 10mg orally 

disintegrating tablets. The dose is one STAXYN tablet. Do not take more than 

one STAXYN a day. Doses should be taken atleast 24 hours apart. 

If you have prostate problems or high blood pressure, for which you take 
medicines called alpha-blockers, you should not start treatment for erectile 
dysfunction with STAXYN. Your doctor may prescribe a lower dose of 
vardenafil film-coated tablet. 

Take 1 STAXYN tablet about 1 hour (60 min) before sexual activity. Some form 

of sexual stimulation is needed for an erection to happen with STAXYN. 

STAXYN may be taken with or without meals. 

Place on the tongue where it will dissolve rapidly. The tablet should be taken 

whole and not crushed or split. 

The tablet should not be taken with liquid. 

It should be taken immediately upon removal from the blister. 

Call your doctor or emergency room immediately if you accidentally took more 

STAXYN than prescribed. 

If you receive STAXYN in a blisterpack, examine the blisterpack before use. 

Do not use if blisters are torn, broken, or missing. 


WHAT ARE THE POSSIBLE SIDE EFFECTS OF STAXYN? 

The most common side effects with STAXYN are headache, flushing, stuffy or 
runny nose, indigestion, upset stomach, dizziness, and back pain. These side 
effects usually go away after a few hours. Call your doctor if you get a side 
effect that bothers you or one that will not go away, 


STAXYN may uncommonly cause: 

* An erection that won't go away (priapism). If you get an erection that lasts 
more than 4 hours, get medical help right away. Priapism must be treated as 
soon as possible or lasting damage can happen to your penis including the 
inability to have erections. 

* Colorvision changes, such as seeing a blue tinge to objects or having difficulty 
telling the difference between the colors blue and green. 


In rare instances, men taking PDES5 inhibitors (oral erectile dysfunction 
medicines, including vardenafil) reported a sudden decrease or loss of vision 
in one or both eyes. It is not possible to determine whether these events are 
related directly to these medicines, to other factors such as high blood pressure 
or diabetes, or to a combination of these. If you experience sudden decrease 
or loss of vision, stop taking PDES inhibitors, including STAXYN, and call a 
doctor right away. 

Sudden loss or decrease in hearing, sometimes with ringing in the ears and 
dizziness, has been rarely reported in people taking PDES inhibitors, including 
vardenafil. It is not possible to determine whether these events are related 
directly to the PDES5 inhibitors, to other diseases or medications, to other 
factors, orto a combination of factors. If you experience these symptoms, stop 
taking STAXYN and contact a doctor right away. 

These are not all the side effects of STAXYN. For more information, ask your 
doctor or pharmacist. 


HOW SHOULD STAXYN BE STORED? 
* Store STAXYN at room temperature between 59-86° F (15-30° C). 
* Keep STAXYN and all medicines out of the reach of children. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT STAXYN 

Medicines are sometimes prescribed for conditions other than those described 
in patient information leaflets. Do not use STAXYN for a condition for which it 
was not prescribed. Do not give STAXYN to other people, even if they have the 
same symptoms that you have. It may harm them. 

This leaflet summarizes the most important information about STAXYN. If you 
would like more information, talk with your healthcare provider. You can ask 
your doctor or pharmacist for information about STAXYN that is written for 
health professionals. 

For more information you can also visitwww.STAXYN.com or call 1-888-825-5249. 


WHAT ARE THE INGREDIENTS OF STAXYN? 
Active Ingredient: vardenafil hydrochloride 


Inactive Ingredients of STAXYN: Aspartame, peppermint flavor, magnesium 
stearate and Pharmaburst™ B2 (crospovidone, mannitol, silica colloidal hydrated, 
and sorbitol) 

Phenylketonurics: STAXYN contains 1.01 mg phefiylalanine per tablet. 


Products cited in STAXYN USPI 

LEVITRA is a registered trademark of Bayer AG and is used under license by 
GlaxoSmithKline. 

Norvir (ritonavir) is a trademark of Abbott Laboratories 

Crixivan (indinavir sulfate) is a trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. 

Invirase or Fortavase (saquinavir mesylate) is a trademark of Roche Laboratories Inc, 
Reyataz (atazanavir sulfate) is a trademark of Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
Nizoral (ketoconazole) is a trademark of Johnson & Johnson 

Sporanox (itraconazole) is a trademark of Johnson & Johnson 

Hytrin (terazosin HCl) is a trademark of Abbott Laboratories 

Flomax (tamsulosin HCI) is a trademark of Yamanouchi Pharmaceutical Co., Ltd. 
Cardura (doxazosin mesylate) is a trademark of Pfizer Inc. 

Minipress (prazosin HCI) is a trademark of Pfizer Inc. 

Rapaflo (silodosin) is a trademark of Watson Pharma Inc. 

Uroxatral (alfuzosin HCl) is a trademark of Sanofi-Synthelabo 

Pharmaburst B2is a trademark of SPI Pharma Inc. 
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Commentary 





Michael Grunwald 


Road to Nowhere 


G OP hand-wringing has been fruitless, 
The changes need to be big and deep 


are freaking out. The electorate is 

getting more diverse, less rural, more 
educated, less evangelical—in short, less 
demographically Republican. It’s also 
getting less hostile to gays, gun control, 
even government—in short, less ideo- 
logically Republican. 

So ever since President Obama gave 
them a second drubbing, despite a sup- 
posedly disqualifying unemployment 
rate, GOP elites have admitted that 
America isn’t producing enough angry 
old white guys for them to win national 
elections, that they can’t be the party of 
no or the Tea Party party or the stupid 
party. That’s progress! The problem is 
figuring out what needs to change. 


T’S EASY TO SEE WHY REPUBLICANS 


Predictably, some Republicans have 
concluded that what needs to change is 
the electorate. So they're pushing more 
of the voter-ID laws and other purported 
antifraud measures that they designed 
to suppress Democratic turnout in 2012. 
Some of them even want to gerryman- 
der the Electoral College: in Virginia, 
GOP apparatchiks proposed replacing a 
winner-take-all system with rules that 
would have given Mitt Romney nine of 
the state’s 13 electoral votes even though 
Obama got more actual votes. 

But reality-based Republicans 
understand that banana-republic she- 
nanigans won't restore their majority. 
Artful redistricting may have persuaded 
some politicians that they can choose 
their voters, but voters usually choose 
their politicians. 

These days, the party line is that 
Republicans need to change their ap- 
proach to politics—message, tone, 
technology, strategy. They shouldn't 
make repulsive comments about rape, 
question Obama's birth certificate, brag 








about their unwillingness to compro- 
mise or suggest that 47% of their fellow 
citizens are moochers. They should re- 
pair their relationship with data so they 
won't be flabbergasted when election 
night doesn’t ratify the predictions of 
their pundits. They need to use Skype, 
improve minority outreach and stop 


| behaving like crotchety reactionaries 
| who ridicule the First Lady’s efforts to 


promote healthy eating. 





Again, this is progress. But while 
it may be comforting for Republicans 
to blame salesmanship rather than 
product, their salesmanship has been 
quite impressive. In the 2010 midterms, 
they successfully portrayed Obama’s 
stewardship of a recovering economy 
as an epic disaster and his promotion 
of Romney-style health care reforms 
as unprecedented socialism. They’ve 
rebranded themselves as an antideficit 
party after creating huge deficits in the 
Bush era, even though they’ve contin- 
ued to push deficit-exploding tax cuts. 
After four years of their fighting unem- 
ployment benefits, highway projects, 


Wall Street reforms, disaster relief, insur- 


ance protections, millionaire tax hikes 
and other popular policies, it’s a tribute 
to their political skills that Republicans 








| remain as competitive as they are. 

No, Republicans need to change what 
| they’re selling. For one thing, they're 
| selling buggy whips. Undeterred by the 
Iraq debacle, the meltdown of 2008 or 
the warming of the planet, they're still 
peddling rah-rah neoconservatism, 
deregulation and climate denialism. 
They’re still carrying water for fossil- 
fuel industries, anti-gay activists and 
other interest groups on the wrong side 
of history while doubling down on the 
| austerity measures that created double- 
| dip recessions in Spain and Britain. 


Republicans are also selling hypocrisy. 
They attack Obama for refusing to cut 
entitlements but also for cutting Medi- 
care, because their 
elderly supporters like 
Medicare. They rarely 
propose their own 
spending cuts, except 
for PBS, NEA and other 
small-dollar liberal 
favorites; they often 
defend wasteful farm 
subsidies, because ag 
states tilt Republican. 
They warn that cut- 
ting military spend- 
ing will kill jobs, the 
same Keynesian logic they mock when it 
comes to abstract government spending. 

So far, the only policy that most Re- 
publicans seem interested in revising 
is their hostility toward immigration 
reform, partly in hope of revising Latino 
hostility toward them. But so far that’s 
mostly another messaging effort. It’s not 
clear how a GOP that has shed its cen- 
trists can offer a more modern product 
when its antigovernment base punishes 
any deviation from the buggy-whip line. 
And it’s not clear how a GOP dominated 
by that base can offer a more honest 
product when even antigovernment 
Americans seem to enjoy the services 
government provides. Ultimately, 
it’s hard to see what could deliver the 
change the party needs. 

Except, perhaps,moredrubbings. sm 
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NATION | DRONES 





A few months 
ago | borrowed 
a drone from 


a company called Parrot. Officially the 
drone is called an AR.Drone 2.0, but for 
simplicity’s sake, we're just going to call 
it the Parrot. The Parrot went on sale last 
May and retails for about $300. 

It’s a quadcopter, meaning it’s a minia- 
ture helicopter with four rotors; basically it 
looks like a giant four-leaf clover designed 
by Darth Vader. It’s noisy and a bit fussy: 
it spits error messages at you from a com- 
prehensive menu of them, and it recovers 
from catastrophes slowly and sulkily. (Pro 
tip: quadcopters mix poorly with green- 
ery.) But when it’s on its best behavior, the 
Parrot isa little marvel. You control it with 
an app on your smart phone, to which it 
feeds real-time video in return. Mashing 
the Take Off button causes it to leap up to 
waist height and hover there, stock still, in 
the manner of Harry Potter’s broomstick. 
It’s so firmly autostabilized that on a hot 
day small children will gather under it to 
get the cool downwash from its rotors. 

It’s a toy, the robotic equivalent of a 
house pet. But just as cats and dogs are 
related to tigers and wolves, the Parrot is 
recognizably genetically related to some 
very efficient killers. 

Flying a drone, even just a Parrot, makes 
you realize what a radically new and deep- 
ly strange technology drones are. A drone 
isn’t just a tool; when you use it you see 
and act through it—you inhabit it. It ex- 
pands the reach of your body and senses 
in much the same way that the Internet 
expands your mind. The Net extends our 
virtual presence; drones extend our physi- 
cal presence. They are, along with smart 
phones and 3-D printing, one of a handful 
of genuinely transformative technologies 
to emerge in the past 10 years. 

They've certainly transformed the U.S. 
military: of late the American government 
has gotten very good at extending its physi- 
cal presence for the purpose of killing peo- 
ple. Ten years ago the Pentagon had about 
50 drones in its fleet; currently it has some 
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7,500. More than a third of the aircraft in the 
Air Force’s fleet are now unmanned. The U.S. 
military reported carrying out 447 drone at 
tacks in Afghanistan in the first 11 months 
of 2012, up from 294 in all of 2or1. Since 
President Obama took office, the U.S. has 
executed more than 300 covert drone attacks 
in Pakistan, a country with which we're not 
at war. Already this year there are credible 
reports of five covert attacks in Pakistan and 
as many aseightin Yemen, including oneon 
Jan. 21, the day of Obama's second Inaugura- 
tion. The Pentagon is planning to establish a 
drone base in northwestern Africa. 

The military logic couldn't be clearer. 
Unlike, say, cruise missiles, which have to 
be laboriously targeted and prepped and 
launched over a period of hours, drones are 
a persistent presence over the battlefield, 
gathering their own intelligence and then 
providing an instantaneous response. They 
represent a revolution in the idea of what 
combat is: with drones the U.S. can exert 
force not only instantly but undeterred by 
the risk of incurring American casualties 
or massive logistical bills, and without the 
terrestrial baggage of geography; the only 
relevant geography is that of the global 
communications grid. In the words of Peter 
Singer, a senior fellow at the Brookings Insti- 
tution and the author of Wired for War: The 
Robotics Revolution and Conflict in the 21st Cen- 
tury, drones change “everything from tactics 
to doctrine to overall strategy to how leaders, 
the media and the public all conceptualize 
and decide upon this thing we call war.” 

Having transformed war, drones are get- 
ting ready to transform peace. A year ago 
Obama ordered the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration (FAA) to expedite the process 
of integrating “unmanned aerial vehicles,” 
as drones are primly referred to within the 
trade, into civilian airspace. Police depart- 
ments will use them to study crime scenes. 
Farmers will use them to watch their fields. 
Builders will use them to survey construc- 
tion sites. Hollywood will use them to 





make movies. Hobbyists will use them 
just because they feel like it. Drones are an 
enormously powerful, disruptive technol- 
ogy that rewrites rules wherever it goes. 
Now the drones are coming home to roost. 


THEY'VE BEEN ON THEIR WAY FOR SOME 
time. If you define a drone as any remote- 
controlled device that can spy or fight from 
a distance, they go back over 100 years. 

(A word about that word drone: there’s a 
lot of ambivalence about it in the industry 


because of its negative associations with 














targeted killing. I’ve been corrected, and 
even upbraided, by drone users and manu 
facturers, military and civilian, for failing 
to use terms like unmanned aerial vehicle or 
unmanned aircraft system (UAS) or remotely 
piloted vehicle. While literally accurate, 
those terms have a clumsy, euphemistic 
feel. Hence drones.) 
Nikola Tesla patented a wirelessly 
remote-controlled powerboat in 1898. The 
>. built unmanned, gyroscopically sta 
ed biplanes during WW I, though it 
never put one in the field. During WW Ila 
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company called Radioplane manufactured 
drones for target practice; Marilyn Monroe 
worked there until she was spotted on the 
job by an alert Army photographer. 

In 1944 the Navy’s Project Anvil tried to 
adapt B-24 Liberators to take off from the 
U.K. under human control, crammed with 
bombs, then continue on to Germany after 
the pilot parachuted to safety. The program 
was an utter failure, and it claimed the life 
of Joseph Kennedy, older brother of the 
future President, when his B-24 blew up 
prematurely. The U.S. used drones in Viet- 


Realtor Ed Kaminsky uses 
drones to take promotional footage of 
properties that he’s trying to sell, like 

this one in Altadena, Calif. 


nam for reconnaissance, but the Drone Age 
didn’t truly dawn until 2001, on the first 
night of the ground war in Afghanistan, 
when the first Predator strike took place. 
That specific Predator, designated No. 3034, 
now hangs from the ceiling of the National 
Air and Space Museum in Washington. 
Strictly by the numbers, America’s drone 
campaign has been an overwhelming suc 
cess. According to the New America Foun 
dation, a nonprofit public-policy institute 
based in Washington, U.S. drone attacks 
have claimed the lives of more than 50 
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Beyond the Predator. Drones have diversified into a menagerie of forms and sizes 


We at HS 





AR.Drone 2.0 

Built by the French company Parrot, 
it’s a four-rotored recreational drone 
with an HD camera. You contro! it 
using a tablet or smart phone 


Predator 


high-value al-Qaeda and Taliban leaders. 
But the seductive theoretical simplicity of 
drone warfare—omniscient surveillance, 
surgical precision, zero risk—has led the na- 
tion intoa labyrinth of confusion and moral 
compromise. In 2012 Obama described the 
government's drone campaign as “a target- 
ed, focused effort at people who are ona list 
of active terrorists trying to goin and harm 
Americans” that hasn't caused “a huge num- 
ber of civilian casualties.” Whether this is 
accurate may depend on what the word huge 
means to you. It’s hard to get good statistics: 
the government's drone strikes in Afghani- 
stan are conducted by the military and are 
mostly overt, but elsewhere they’re carried 
outeithersolely orjointly by the CIA and are 
generally covert, meaning the U.S. doesn’t 
admit that they’re happening. There are 
several nonprofit organizations that aggre- 
gate and reconcile reports of covert drone 
attacks. The Bureau of Investigative Journal- 
ism, a U.K. nonprofit, estimates that since 
2004, CIA drone attacks have killed 2,629 
to 3,461 people in Pakistan alone, of whom 
475 to 891 were civilians. The New America 
Foundation puts those numbers somewhat 
lower, from 1,953 to 3,279, of whom 261 to 
305 were civilians. (The CIA declined to 
comment for this story.) 

The morality of the U.S. drone cam- 
paign, and its legality under domestic or 
international law, is the subject of bitter de- 
bate. Counterterrorism chief John Brennan 
and other Administration officials argue 
publicly that the drone strikes are legal un- 
der the 2001 authorization that allows the 
use of force against those responsible for the 
Sept. rx attacks and their affiliates. “These 
platforms ... are an advanced tool that pro- 
vides in certain cases a clear perspective on 
what’s happening on the battlefield and are 
what allows us to be precise,” a U.S. official 
told Time. “And that is, of course, the goal 
of al] our operations: to put pressure on 


The brainchild of a former Israeli Air 
Force engineer, the Predator flew 
reconnaissance flights in the 1990s 
before being weaponized in 2001 


Draganflyer X6 


al-Qaeda, to take people off the battlefield 
where that’s been deemed necessary and, 
of course, to avoid any collateral damage 
wherever possible.” But critics, including 
Jameel Jaffer, director of the ACLU’s Center 
of Democracy, say the government’s targets 
have broadened beyond the scope of the 
2001 authorization. The international legal 
outlook is even murkier: a U.N. special rap- 
porteur has written, “If other states were 
to claim the broad-based authority that the 
United States does, to kill people anywhere, 
anytime, the result would be chaos.” Ac- 
cording to reports in the New York Times 
and elsewhere, the Obama Administration 
conducts so-called signature strikes, which 
are aimed not at specific high-level targets 
but at any person or people whose behav- 
ior conforms to certain suspicious patterns. 
On Jan. 24 the U.N. announced a special in- 
vestigation into civilian deaths resulting 
from U.S. drone strikes. 

The U.S. government's position is that 
it declines on national-security grounds to 
declassify the full legal justifications for its 
covert drone attacks; so far that position has 
withstood a legal challenge. But whatever 
their legal validity, the practical effective- 
ness of drone strikes is undermined by their 
tendency to outrage and radicalize popula- 
tions against the U.S. As controversial as 
it is, there was heartwarming bipartisan 
agreementin last fall’s presidential election 
that American drone policy wasn’t going to 
be seriously discussed by either candidate. 
It’s possible that the elevation of Brennan 
to head of the CIA will bring about greater 
transparency and public accountability. 
Brennan has pushed for both. Critics of the 
drone program say his close involvement in 
the development of the current drone cam- 
paign doesn’t set a great precedent. 

Bottom line: the U.S. seems to be strug- 
gling to adaptits 2oth century moral code of 
warfare to the 21st century practice of send- 


Larger and more muscular than the 
Parrot, the Draganflyer X6 is used 
both by hobbyists and for practical 
applications like law enforcement 


Switchblade 

A 2-ft.-long drone designed to be 
carried into battle, hand-launched, 
and then guided into a sniper’s nest, 
where its built-in warhead detonates 


ing flying robots into other countries to kill 
people. It appears that drones are evolving 
faster than Americans’ ability to under- 
stand how, legally and ethically, to use them. 


FIVE YEARS AGO THE PARROT COULDN'T 
have existed; it’s an anthology of fresh-off- 
the-vine technologies. Five years ago there 
weren't camerasas tiny and sharp or chips 
as tiny and fast. Batteries weren't as light 
and didn’t last as long. Smart phones and 
tablets still had along way to go, as did the 
hyperminiaturized sensors with which 
the Parrot is studded: an accelerometer, a 
gyroscope, a magnetometer and a pair of 
ultrasound altimeters. A few weeks ago, 
Parrot announced an add-on GPS widget 
that will be available later this year. 

In a way, drones represent the much 
delayed coming of age of a field that has ex- 
perienced a prolonged adolescence, namely 
robotics. For decades robots stumbled along 
on the ground, slowly and clumsily, rarely 
achieving even bipedal locomotion. Right 
now the apex of consumer robotics is that 
humble domestic trilobite, the Roomba. But 
it turns out that the earth’s surface is simply 
notthe robot’s natural domain. When robots 
take to the air, they’re fasterand nimbler and 
more graceful than humans will ever be. All 
along, robots just wanted to be drones. 

If drones like the Parrot are related 
to Predators on one side, on the other 
side they're related to toys: plastic radio- 
controlled planes and helicopters. But 
their range, power and additional sensors 
and smarts make drones something much 
more. They’re an extension of the person 
operating them, vessels for that person’s 
consciousness, capable of disturbing the 
universe in ways that go far beyond play. It’s 
a visceral feeling with the Parrot; one can 
only imagine what it’s like to fly a Reaper, 
though a report released by the Pentagon 
in December 2011 gives us some idea. Even 
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Raven 
A small, maneuverable underwater 
drone that searches for and destroys 
floating mines. Last year the Navy 
deployed it in the Strait of Hormuz 


though they work from the safety of air- 
conditioned bunkers and go home to their 
families every night, almost 30% of Air 
Force drone pilots suffered from burnout, 
and 17% were Clinically distressed. They 
may not have been in danger, but some part 
of them was nevertheless in combat. 

For most other Americans, the experi- 
ence of drones is limited to celebrity cam- 
eos. They’re characters in popular culture. 
Last fall Saturday Night Live ran a sketch 
about four drones that formed a hot new 
boy band. A joke YouTube video from 2012 
purporting to show a quadrotor pimped 
out with a machine gun has racked up 
16 million views. A squad of nimble, agile 
quadcopters from the University of Penn- 
sylvania performed ason-et-lumieére dance 
number at the Cannes Film Festival. 

Up close, the reality is a bit different. 
There’s something uncanny about drones. 
Flying one is a heady experience, but be- 
ing watched by one is an eerie, oppressive, 
somewhat annoying feeling—wielding 
the Parrot in public will get you a range of 
reactions, from “OMG I have to try that” to 
“Get that giant bug out of my face.” They're 
machines with ghosts in them, and the 
ghost is saying, “I can see you, but you 
can’t see me.” It’s roughly analogous to in- 
teracting with an anonymous commenter 
on a blog: you're dealing with someone 
who is both present and absent, who has 
decided that what they say or do will have 
consequences for you but not for them. 

Drones bring that asymmetrical dynam- 
ic outinto the real world: a drone is the phys- 
ical avatar of the virtual presence of a real 
person. They provoke a new kind of anxiety, 
quite unlike the nuclear terror of the 1980s 
or the conspiracy-theory paranoia of the 
1990S. They’re a swarming, persistent pres- 
ence, low-level but ubiquitous and above all 
anonymous. They could be al-Qaeda or your 
government or your friends and neighbors. 


The Raven made a cameo in the film 
Act of Valor: it's a backpackable drone 
that delivers real-time intelligence to 
soldiers in the field 


BUSINESSWISE, THE PARROT IS STILL A 
product looking for a market beyond well- 
heeled dronophiles. Unless you find aerial 
photography extremely personally grati- 
fying (which, granted, a lot of people do), 
the Parrot doesn’t have a lot of immediate 
practical applications. Which raises the 
question: What are drones good for, aside 
from hunting people? The answer, it turns 
out, is a lot, and more all the time. 

U.S. Customs and Border Protection has 
been using Predators to monitor the Mexi- 
can border since 2005. It currently fields a 
fleet of 10 and has put in for 14 more. Last 
fall, NASA used a Global Hawk to study 
Hurricane Nadine. But flying a drone for 
purposes other than recreation requires a 
certificate from the FAA, and those certifi- 
cates are hard to come by. The governmentis 
working to correct that: last Valentine’s Day 
Obama signed the FAA Modernization and 
Reform Act, which among other things or- 
dered the FAA to establish six drone-testing 
ranges, fast-track requests for permission to 
use drones and figure out a scheme for their 
integration into U.S. airspace by 2015. 

So far the list of applicants for permission 
to fly drones consists mostly of universities, 
public agencies and drone manufacturers. 
According to its FAA application, Washing- 
ton State’s department of transportation 
wants to try using drones for avalanche con- 
trol. The U.S. Department of Energy plans to 
use a helicopter drone to take air samples. 
The Forest Service wants drones to help fight 
fires. Police departments in Maryland, Ala- 
bama, Texas, Florida, Washington, Arkansas 
and Utah have all sought permission to fly 
drones, encouraged by a $4 million Home- 
land Security program to accelerate the 
adoption of drones by local law enforcement. 

The Mesa County sheriff's office in Colo- 
rado was one of the first to use drones in po- 
lice work. It currently fields a Draganfly X6 
anda fixed-wing drone called a Falcon UAV. 
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The name stands for Long Endurance 
Multi-Intelligence Vehicle; basically it's 
2 helium-filled unmanned airship that 

can hover for three weeks at a time 


Nano Air Vehicle 

Designed to mimic the appearance 
and aerial abilities of a hummingbird, 
DARPA’s drone weighs 19 grams and 
carries a tiny video camera 


“If it’s a tactical operation, like there’s a bar- 
ricaded subject or something of that nature, 
we'll use the helicopter,” says Ben Miller, di- 
rector of Mesa County's UAV program. “Also 
aerial photography. We can fly 50, 60 ft. [15 
to 18 m] off the ground and literally photo- 
map an entire crime scene.” The Falcon, 
which flies faster and longer but can’t hover, 
is used to sweep wide-open spaces for, say, 
lost hikers. “We do it because of cost,” Miller 
says. “If it wasn’t for cost, we'd just go out 
and buy a[conventional] helicopter.” 

For now—as with PCs in the 1970s— 
much of the serious hacking and tire kick- 
ing is still going on in university labs and 
among hobbyists who build, modify and 
fly their own drones for fun. DIY Drones, 
a flourishing online community founded 
by former Wired editor Chris Anderson, 
has more than 30,000 members. 

But the drone industry is ramping up 
for a big landgrab the moment the regula- 
tory environment starts to relax. At last 
year’s Association for Unmanned Vehicle 
Systems International (AUVSI) trade 
show in Las Vegas, more than 500 com- 
panies pitched drones for filming crowds 
and tornados and surveying agricultural 
fields, power lines, coalfields, construction 
sites, gas spills and archaeological digs. A 
Palo Alto, Calif., start-up called Matternet 
wants to establish a network of drones that 
will transport small, urgent packages, like 
those for medicine. 

In other countries civilian drone popu- 
lations are already booming. Aerial video is 
a major application. A U.K. company called 
Skypower makes the eight-rotored Cinipro 
drone, which can carry a cinema-quality 
movie camera. In Costa Rica they’re used 
to study volcanoes. In Japan drones dust 
cropsand track schools of tuna; emergency 
workers used one to survey the damage at 
Fukushima. A nature preserve in Kenya 
ran a crowdsourced fundraising drive 
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to buy drones to watch over the last few 
northern white rhinos. Ironically, while 
the U.S. has been the leader in sending 
drones overseas, it’s lagging behind when 
it comes to deploying them on its own turf. 


ONE ISSUE SLOWING THE INTEGRATION OF 
drones into everyday American life is that 
they crash a lot. Predators, while they ap 
pear fearsome and otherworldly with 
their blind, bulbous, alien heads, run on 
relatively poky snowmobile engines, and 
they’re surprisingly fragile. The news is 
full of expensive drones falling out of the 
sky. Last June a massive Global Hawk, with 
a 116-ft. wingspan and a $233 million price 
tag, crashed in a marsh near Salisbury, 
Md., during a training flight. In Decem- 
ber a Reaper crashed in the Nevada desert. 
The Washington Post reported on a run of 
drone crashes at civilian airports overseas, 
including two in the past year at an air- 
port in the Seychelles, where Reapers were 
being used to keep an eye out for Somali 
pirates. Taken together, the Global Hawk, 
the Predator and the Reaper are the most 
accident-prone aircraft in the Air Force 
fleet, according to a Bloomberg report. 

You don’t get the sense that drones are 
solid citizens of the airways yet, ready to 
share lanes with passenger jets. In fact, in 
September the Government Accountability 
Office (GAO) issued a report on drones that 
expressed serious concerns about, among 
other things, their unreliable performance, 
their lack of sense-and-avoid technology 
that would help them keep from colliding 
with other aircraft and their lousy electron- 
ic security. Last year a professor at the Uni 
versity of Texas demonstrated that it was 
possible to remotely hack into and take over 
a Homeland Security drone in midflight. 

The GAO report also mentioned “pri 
vacy concerns over the collection and use 
of UAS-acquired data.” A lot of people share 
those concerns. Drones are the most pow- 
erful surveillance tool ever devised, on- or 
offline. A Reaper drone equipped with the 
Air Force’s appropriately named Gorgon 
Stare sensor package, for example, can sur 
veilan area 22 miles across from 12 angles at 
once. Its field of view swallows entire cities. 
The Pentagon's Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (DARPA) has produced an 
imaging system called ARGUS that can pick 
out an object 6 in. long from 20,000 ft. in 
the air. In a story worthy of the Onion, USA 
Today reported in December that Air Force 
officials were so swamped with the 327,384 
hours of drone footage taken last year, they 
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consulted with ESPN about how to edit it 
down to the highlights, a la SportsCenter. 

Imagine how Americans would feel if 
the Gorgon Stared at them. It’s not a hypo- 
thetical. In June 2011 a county sheriff in 
North Dakota was trying to track down 
three men, possibly carrying guns, in con- 
nection with some missing cows. He hada 
lot of ground to cover, so—as one does—he 
called in a Predator drone from a local Air 
Force base. It not only spotted the men but 
could see that they were in fact unarmed. 
It was the first time a Predator had been 
involved in the arrest of U.S. citizens. 

Exactly how often Predators have been 
seconded to local law-enforcement agencies 
in this manner isn’t known; that informa 
tion is the object of a pending Freedom of 
Information Act request by the Electronic 
Frontier Foundation. But there’s at least one 
Reaper equipped with Gorgon Stare at large 
in the U.S. Legislators from both parties, in 
North Dakota and elsewhere, are scram 
bling to throw legal restraints around the 
domestic use of drones. In Virginia, the rele 
vant billis supported by both the ACLU and 
the Virginia Federation of Tea Party Patriots, 

(In case you're worried that drones lack 
allies in Congress, rest easy: there’s a Con- 
gressional Unmanned Systems Caucus 
with 60 members. With global spending 
on drones expected to nearly double over 
the next decade, to $11.3 billion, industry 
groups like the AUVSlare rapidly ramping 
up their lobbying budgets.) 

Until actual legislation is passed, it 
won't be completely clear what information 
the government can and cannot gather us- 
ing drones, There are certainly precedents: 
the Supreme Court has ruled that the po 
lice can, under the Fourth Amendment, 
fly an airplane over your fenced backyard 
and check out whether you're growing pot 
back there. It’s not a giant leap to imagine 
them flying a drone instead. But where does 
it stop? The framers didn’t anticipate tech- 
nology that could hover for days, keeping 
an eye on exposed backyards and porches, 
that could work in networked swarms, 


Until legislation is 
passed, it won’t be 
completely clear 
what information 
the government can 
and cannot gather 
using drones 








Night flight Cy 
Brown, left, built 
a drone to help 
him (and partner 
James Palmer) 
hunt boar in his 
brother’s rice fields 





see through walls with thermal imaging, 
recognize faces and gaits and track license 
plates. “If we have a bad guy named Waldo,” 
Singer says, “and we have to find Waldo 
somewhere in that city, we will naturally 
gather information about all the people 
around Waldo, not out of malice but just 
because that’s the way it is. What happens 
to that information? Who owns it? Who 
stores it? Who shares it? Big questions.” 

All the police officers I spoke with were, 
ifanything, extravagantly conscientious in 
the use, storage and disposal ofinformation 
their drones had gathered. But the poten 
tial for mission creep and outright abuse is 
great. In Septembera report by the Congres 
sional Research Service, titled “Drones in 
Domestic Surveillance Operations,” came 
to the following non-conclusion: “the sheer 
sophistication of drone technology and the 
sensors they can carry may remove drones 
from [the] traditional Fourth Amendment 
framework.” Well, that settles that. 

And that’s just the government. Drones 
don’t care who they work for. They’ll spy 
for anyone, and as they get cheaper and 
more powerful and easier to use, access to 
military-grade surveillance technology 
will get easier too, Voracious as they are for 


information, drones could take a serious 
chunk out of Americans’ already dwin 
dling stock of personal privacy. It’s certainly 
not legal to fly a drone up 10 stories to peer 
through the curtains into somebody’s bed 
room, butit’s just as certain that somebody’s 
going to do it, if they haven't already. Last 
February an animal-rights group in South 
Carolina launcheda drone to watcha group 
of hunters ona pigeon shoot on private prop 
erty. The hunters promptly shot it down. It 
might be America’s first case of human-on 
drone violence, but it won't be the last. 


WHATEVER HAPPENS ON THE CIVILIAN 
front, the ongoing dronification of the U.S. 
military is barreling ahead. The Predator 
has already been superseded by the larger, 
faster, more powerful Reaper, which is in 
turn looking nervously over its shoulder at 
the even larger, jet-powered Avenger, cur 
rently in the testing phase. 

The U.S.’s skunkworks are disgorging 
drones in a bizarre profusion—like Dar 
win’s finches, they’re evolving furiously to 
fill more and more operational niches and 
creating new ones as they go. Already sol 
diers carry hand-launchable Raven surveil 
lance drones and kamikaze Switchblade 
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drones for targeting snipers. The K-MAX 
unmanned helicopter ferries cargo around 
Afghanistan for the Marines. The Navy’s 
SeaFox, a single-use underwater drone, is 
hunting for Iranian mines in the Persian 
Gulf. The Army is testing a Long Endur 
ance Multi-Intelligence Vehicle, essentially 
a 300-ft.-long unmanned blimp designed 
to squat over a battlefield at high altitude 
for weeks at a time. (Its manufacturer, 
Northrop Grumman, promises “more 
than 21 days of unblinking stare.”) DARPA 
has fielded a tiny drone that mimics the 
flight of a hummingbird, and it’s mulling 
a network of deepwater drones that would 
dwell on the seafloor but—like Godzilla 
rise to the surface in times of need. 
Drones are learning to think for them 
selves. Those University of Pennsylvania 
drones are already semiautonomous: you 
can toss a hoop in the air and they'll plot a 
trajectory and fly right through it.(Wheth 
er or not you count Google’s self-driving 
cars as people-carrying, highway-borne 
drones seems like a question of semantics.) 
They're also gaining endurance. In June, 
Boeing tested a liquid-hydrogen-powered 
drone called the Phantom Eye that’s de 
signed to cruise at 65,000 ft. for four days 





at a time. Boeing’s Solar Eagle, which has 
a 400-ft. wingspan, is scheduled for testing 
in 20714. Its flights will last for five years. 

This technology will inevitably flow 
from the military sphere into the civilian, 
and it’s very hard to say what the conse 
quences will be, except that they'll be un 
expected. Drones will carry pizzas across 
towns and drugs across borders. They'll 
spot criminals on the run and naked celeb 
rities in their homes. They'll get cheaper to 
buy and easier to use, What will the coun 
try look like when anybody with $50 and 
an iPhone can run a surveillance drone? 
Last fall the law schools at Stanford and 
NYU issued a report, “Life Under Drones,” 
which was based on 130 interviews with 
Pakistanis. It makes for unsettling read 
ing. “Drones are always on my mind,” said 
a man from Islamabad. “It makes it dif 
ficult to sleep. They are like a mosquito. 
Even when you don’t see them, you can 
hear them. You know they are there.” 

Right now the U.S. is the only nation 
that operates drones on a large scale, but 
that will change: flying drones is hard, but 
it’s not that hard. Singer estimates that 
there are 76 other countries either devel 
oping drones or shopping for them; both 
Hizballah and Hamas have flown drones 
already. In November, a Massachusetts 
man was sentenced to 17 years for plot 
ting to attack the Pentagon and the Capitol 
with remote-controlled planes. (The drone 
equivalent of the Newtown, Conn., atrocity 
is simply beyond contemplation.) The mor 
al ambiguity of covert drone strikes will 
clarify itself very quickly if another coun 
try claims the right under international 
law to strike its enemies in the U.S. There 
may come a day when the U.S. bitterly re 
grets the precedents it has set. 

Americans are great and heedless adopt 
ers of new technologies, and few technolo 
gies are as seductive, promise so much at 
so little political and financial and human 
cost, as drones. They give us tremendous 
new powers, and they seem to ask very 
little of us in return. Obama captured the 
singular quality of drone warfare precisely 
in aremark that appears in Mark Bowden's 
recent book The Finish. “There’s a remote 
ness to it,” he said, “that makes it tempting 
to think that somehow we can, without 
any mess on our hands, solve vexing secu 
rity problems.” That illusion is just what 
makes drones such a challenge, especially 
as we introduce them into our own coun 
try. Drones don't just give us power, they 
tempt us to use it. a 
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Pleeeeeeease 
Sign my petition! 








Hey, Mr. President, 
we want ANSWERS! 





People can 
eat OTHER 


Sign our petition now. 
Save the sharks!/ 


The White House petition drive offers a big megaphone for quirky 
causes. It’s also helping Obama advance his political agenda. 
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Petitions: 
Death Star X 

Deport Piers Morgan X 
White House beer recipe “@ => 
Trillion-dollar coin X 





Support our 
cause! 





NATION PETITIONS 


H, NO. NOT THIS. NOT ON THE 
White House website, the pris- 
tine digital seat of the most 
powerful office in the U.S, It’s 
unseemly, absurd, hypocriti- 

cal. Barack Obama says he wants to elevate 
the public discourse, yet here he is, hosting 
the loons and the radicals, the pranksters 
and the protesters. Anyone with Internet ac- 
cess can put a petition on the federal main- 
frame. Get enough signatures and the staff 
of the President of the United States—the 
people juggling debt crises, immigration 
reform and terrorist assassinations—will 
take time to respond to you. 

There are petitions to impeach Obama. 
To legalize pot. To fire U.S. Attorneys. To 
try Senator Dianne Feinstein for treason. 
To recount the 2012 election. To take God 
out of the U.S. motto. To allow eight states 
to secede from the union. (More than 
350,000 people signed those.) “Do it fast,” 
said Fox News’ Shepard Smith when he 
told viewers to sign a petition to declare 
the day after the Super Bow] a federal holi- 
day. Some 34,000 Star Wars fans petitioned 
the U.S. government to build a Death Star. 
The official White House response: “The 
Administration does not support blowing 
up planets.” Really. 

So the clamor grows. A half-dozen news 
websites run “Top 10 Most Ridiculous 
White House Petitions” stories. Someone 
has started a petition to end petitions. An- 
other petition seeks to make petition re- 
sponses better. And how do the President's 
aides respond? Do they admit defeat and 
pull up the drawbridge? Actually, they 
couldn’t be happier. From where they are 
sitting, they are winning. Everything is on 
track. Web traffic is through the roof, with 
nearly 10 million signatures now on file. 
That figure doubled in two months. “We 
wanted a system that is as open as possi- 
ble so people can use it as they will,” says 
Macon Phillips, the White House digital 


White House Petition Ticker 
NO MORE YARDS 


37,089 


Make the metric system the 
standard gauge of measure- 
ment in the U.S., replacing the 
customary system 


ALIEN RELATIONS 


1,947 


Publicly disclose all information 
about extraterrestrial beings so 
that humans and nonhumans 
can enjoy a golden age of peace 











Cheecs to 
victory! 





director running the effort. “I see the open- 
ness of the system absolutely as a strength.” 

But there’s a method in all this mad- 
ness. Consider: Once upon a time, Presi- 
dents could talk to the whole nation at 
will. Thirty years ago, 50 million people 
watched the nightly news on TV. Now not 
even half that many do. And whole seg- 
ments of the public have walled them- 
selves off. How can Obama reach Rush 
Limbaugh’s audience, except through 
Rush Limbaugh? How does he talk to his 
friends and opponents who care passion- 
ately about public policy but would never 
tune in to the State of the Union or even 
his Inaugural Address? 

This was the thought that helped launch 
the petition system, We the People, back in 
September of 2or1. It started as little more 
thana whiteboard jot in the Eisenhower Ex- 
ecutive Office Building, a simple idea to get 
millions of Americans to contribute to the 
White House website. Imagine a scenario 
in which a gun-rights group starts a peti- 
tion to tell Obama not to confiscate guns. 
“Wouldn't it be great if we had the opportu- 
nity to respond to all these people directly 
and say we are notinterested in doing that at 
all?” the White House staff mused. It would 
be a new digital main line to opponents, a 
way around organizations like the National 
Rifle Association. Here's the key. There are 
two sides to every petition: one seen—the 


cigarettes 


18,503 


Prevent the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration from regulating 
or banning the sale of electronic 


public petition—and one unseen—the list 
of e-mail addresses it generates. When you 
sign a petition, youimplicitly agree that the 
White House has a right to communicate 
with you about that matter by e-mail. That's 
why this works at 1600 Penn. 


Gutenberg on Steroids 
ON DEC. 23, A TALK-RADIO HOST NAMED 
Alex Jones takes to the airwaves. He is no 
friend of Obama's. He says the President 
“lies about everything.” He says “they 
want to take our guns to enslave us.” His 
audience is huge—millions a week—and 
his whole show is about resisting “global- 
ist tyranny.” What does resistance look 
like today? He says, Go to the White House 
website. He calls on his listeners to peti- 
tion for the deportation of Piers Morgan, 
the CNN talk-show host who supports 
gun control. (The network is owned by 
the same company that owns Time.) “Un 
derstand why we did this,” Jones says later 
that day in an online video. “We are de- 
fending our constitutional republic.” 
Before long, more than 100,000 Jones 
listeners have given over their e-mail ad- 
dresses. Tens of thousands more visit the 
site for other gun-related petitions. The 
public has self-organized. Obama’s staff is 
overjoyed. The President records his own 
video response. “I believe that the Second 
Amendment guarantees an individual 
right to beararms,” he says, looking straight 
at the camera. “The fact is, most gun own- 
ersin Americaare responsible.” Boom. Mes- 
sage delivered. Nearly 400,000 people watch 
the video, about 10 times the online traffic 
Obama gets for a regular weekly address. 
And many of them are the right people, the 
ones the President could not reach before. 
When his computer team polls the Piers 
Morgan petitioners, nearly half the respon- 
dents say Obama’s answer was helpful. One 
in four say they learned something new. 
The discourse has been elevated. 
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Jones is pleased as well. It was never 
about deporting Morgan anyway. “It’s 
about the spectacle,” he says. “What we 
have done with the petition is simply use 
it as a way to get our issues out and hack 
and hijack Joseph Goebbels’ operation.” He 
means the White House. Just look at all the 
press coverage the Morgan petition gener- 
ated. Viral sharing on Facebook. Newspa- 
per headlines. This magazine right now. 
Morgan, as yet undeported, even invited 
Jones onto his show. The White House pe- 
tition system, it turns out, can be a launch- 
ing pad, a new public square. So Jones is 
pushing new petitions, like the one to try 
Feinstein for treason. Vote the public de- 
bate into existence. Just sign a petition. 

And we are still in the early stages. 
Chances are, this thing keeps growing. 
The trend lines look like a rocket launch. 


The European Union has started its own~ 


online petition system. The British Parlia- 
ment has one as well. The White House 
has released the source code for its soft- 
ware, sO any government anywhere can 
use it now. Look for your members of Con- 
gress, Mayors, governors and city coun- 
cils to embrace the technology. The cost 
is negligible, and the rewards are clear. 
In exchange for promising a response to 
popular petitions—not a position change, 
aresponse—a politician gets the chance to 
communicate directly with constituents. 
Both sides win. 

In fact, both sides have been win- 
ning for centuries. “It’s old wine in new 
bottles,” says David Zaret, a professor at 
Indiana University who wrote a book 
on the history of petitions. In ancient 
Mesopotamia they were known as “let- 
ter prayers” and written on clay tablets. In 
Imperial China and early modern Japan, 
leaders kept petition boxes to receive 
complaints. The great codes of Roman law 
were compilations of petition responses. 
Then, with the introduction of the print- 
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ing press, petitions became something 
else: not just a deferential request to 
authorities but a tool for amassing and 
shaping public opinion. Think of the 
Declaration of Independence, signed by 
56 guys and addressed to King George III 
because “Our repeated Petitions have 
been answered only by repeated injury.” 
It was printed in a broadside and widely 
distributed among the 13 colonies, unit- 
ing a nascent nation. The Internet is 
Gutenberg on steroids, a printing press 
without ink, overhead or delivery costs. 


ANew Role 

THIS IS THE THING OBAMA WANTS TO FIG- 
ure out in his second term. The old com- 
munity organizer already knows how to 
harness online groups to get elected. “We 
now need to translate that more to how 
our government works,” he told Time back 
in August. In his Inaugural Address, he 
sent the message. “You and I, as citizens, 
have the obligation to shape the debates of 
our time,” he said, “not only with the votes 
we cast but the voices we lift in defense 
of our most ancient values and enduring 
ideas.” One route for doing that is his new 
political operation, Organizing for Ac- 
tion. It’s a nonprofit controlled by former 
Obama staffers who have inherited his 
campaign’s vast field operation. It aims to 
bring campaign-style tactics to the fights 


Federally recognize American 
Sign Language as a language of 
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over governing. That means door knocks, 
phone calls and paid media targeting vul- 
nerable members of both parties who get 
in the way of the Obama agenda. 

Petitions play a role here as well. Con- 
sider the friendly petition and the open- 
ings it creates. In 2011 the White House 
received multiple petitions demanding 
immigration reform, a priority for Obama. 
So the White House organized a confer- 
ence call between petitioners and policy 
folks to show engagement. It will keep 
sending updates as the fight over reform 
continues. After the Humane Society 
pushed its supporters to petition for new 
regulations on breeders who sell dogs on- 
line, a move Obama supports, the White 
House was able to direct petitioners to an 
ongoing rulemaking process at the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Petitions have sometimes forced the 
White House to respond when it otherwise 
might have stayed silent. Activists upset 
over a Hollywood effort to increase copy- 
right rules online petitioned the White 
House in 2o11 to issue a veto threat. Asa re- 
sult of the petition, the White House issued 
a statement laying out concerns about the 
Hollywood approach, contributing to the 
bill’s defeat in the Senate. Even the Build 
the Death Star petition drove huge traffic 
spikes on federal websites, not just to the 
response but to all the space-science pro- 
grams it linked to. Nearly 100,000 people 
clicked to find out more about how to spot 
the International Space Station when it 
flies over their neighborhood. 

With traffic growing, the White 
House raised the limit this year on the 
number of signatures required for a re- 
sponse, from 25,000 to 100,000. It still 
doesn’t matter how silly or challenging 
the request. All that matters is that it is 
on a subject federal government can do 
something about. All that matters is that 
it motivates multitudes. cs] 
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*PETITIONS AND SIGNATURE COUNTS ON THE WHITE HOUSE WEBSITE AS OF JAN. 30 
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MIDDLE 


How Israel’s Oprah turned empathy 
into an electoral weapon and became 
the country’s newest power broker 


Photograph by Oded Balilty 








Media star 

Yair Lapid 
«leveraged his 
celebrity status and 
populist message 

to pull offa huge 
election surprise 


WORLD | ISRAEL 


When he wasn’t on his talk show 
asking guests what they felt best 
symbolized Israel, Yair Lapid 
could be found in the marquee 


position in the nation’s top-selling news- 
paper. His weekly column for Yediot Aha- 
ronot had pride of place in the fat weekend 
edition. Sometimes it was a platform for 
holding forth on current events, some- 
times for ruminating on a personal life as 
public as any in Israel. “I'd like to know 
that my life has meaning,” Lapid meditat- 
ed in his column years ago, “to write one 
novel like The Old Man and the Sea, to win 
an election campaign that I had no chance 
of winning...” 

Lapid did not quite win Israel's Jan. 22 
election; the 19 parliamentary seats that 
went to his Yesh Atid (There Is a Future) 
party was good enough for only second. 
But the way Yesh Atid finished—scooping 
up almost every undecided voter in the 
final three days—brought such a rousing 
conclusion to the contest that everyone 
else kind of seemed to lose. Heavily favored 
Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu end- 
ed up personally controlling just one more 
seat than Lapid, Netanyahu had combined 
forces with the party of ultra-nationalist 
Avigdor Lieberman, who controls 11 of the 
31 seats they won together. (Lieberman 
stepped down as Foreign Minister in the 
early days of the campaign after being in- 
dicted on charges of fraud.) Farther back, 
tied for fourth, was Naftali Bennett, the 
right-wing newcomer whose earlier surge 
had provided the only compelling narra- 
tive in a campaign so bereft of overarching 
themes that one pundit dubbed it the Sein- 
feldelection, after the show about nothing. 

Election day brought meaning. Turnout, 
at 68%, was the highest in nine years, and 
the message the voters sent was clear: the 
audience Netanyahu played to in his cam- 
paign—the religious ideologues in West 
Bank settlements, right-wing activists ac- 
customed to setting the agenda—was not 
to be confused with Middle Israel, the quiet 
butstill beating heart of an electorate firmly 
planted in the center. To deliver the correc- 
tion, the middle chose Lapid, 49, a political 
novice but a reassuring presence with a 
broadcaster’s talent for listening, processing 
and repeating the concerns of his audience 
in terms that seem to elevate all. 

“What is good for Israel is not in the 
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possession of the right, and nor is it in the 
possession of the left,” Lapid told ecstatic 
supporters after exit polls indicated his 
party had drawn nearly twice the support 
predicted. “It lies in the possibility of creat- 
ing here a real and decent center that lis- 
tens to the other, that knows how to engage 
in dialogue, that remembers that we are 
here together not one at the expense of one 
another but one with the other.” 

This was the sound of the country talk- 
ing to itself, with the role of comforting in- 
terlocutor played by an urbane, strikingly 
handsome man utterly unknown outside 
Israel but like family within. “He’s Israel’s 
Oprah Winfrey,” says Reuven Hazan, a 
political scientist at Hebrew University. 
Which is to say that in Israel, Oprah is a 
white man with chiseled features, gelled 
hair and bodybuilder biceps set off by a 
trademark black T-shirt. His mother is a fa- 
mous writer, and his late father a famous 
journalist who also did surprisingly well 
in his first election a decade ago. Lapid 
dropped out of high school because of his 
disgust with “the system,” says Rami Klein- 
stein, who has known Lapid since they were 
teens. “You think you're going to conquer 
the world,” says Kleinstein, who did in a 
way, becoming one of the most famous pop 
singers in Israel. “I knew I was confident. 
Yair was much more confident than me.” 

Lapid is either a dilettante or a Renais- 
sance man, depending on your point of view. 
He has toured in a band, acted and written a 
TV series, a play and 11 books, most of them 
thrillers but also two for children. He does 
karate. He was a reporter—in the army and 
in the newsroom his father helped run— 
before going off to conquer television. When 
Time spoke to Lapid in late December at a 
coffee shop near his Tel Aviv home, it was 
what an American would imagine an hour 
would be like not with Oprah but with Peter 
Jennings. Lapid mocked his celebrity, quoted 
George Bernard Shaw and took what proved 
to be a prescient view of a campaign that at 
the time seemed entirely in the control of 
Israel’s right-wing settlers. 

“Yeah, maybe so, but it’s always a mis- 
take to question the determination of the 
majority of Israelis,” he said. “We are all 





pretty determined people. And like Amer- 
icans, we tend to think about the place we 
live in not only as a place but also as an 
idea. And we're pretty eager to make sure 
this idea will last.” 

“The thing that makes [right-wing activ- 
ists] flourish is the fact that the country does 
not know where it’s heading,” Lapid went 
on.“Andin the land of the ambivalent, those 
who are determined will flourish, But this 
is the difference between—I don’t know if 
radical group is the right term, but an ideo- 
logical group and this huge carrier that is 
called the country, that moves slower, that 
makes decisionsina very different manner. 
But when it moves, it moves.” 

The newsman had already been on the 
political radar. The last Knesset, controlled 
by the right, saw lawmakers mulling a bill 
requiring journalists to wait a year be- 
tween leaving their jobs and entering poli- 
tics. Lapid, who by then anchored the most 
prestigious news show, sidestepped the is- 
sue by quitting before it passed and used 
the time to organize Yesh Atid. Relying on 
Facebook, he built a formidable ground op- 
eration: 3,000 volunteers the first month, 
15,000 by election day. Lapid was the first 
Israeli candidate to use a teleprompter, but 








he also logged 23,600 miles visiting meet 
ing halls. His campaign manager was a 
retired brigadier who used retired colonels 
as deputies. Their objective: the political 
center vacated by the Kadima party, which 
won the most seats in 2009, then imploded 
under inept leadership. 

Lapid’s good fortune was that no other 
party claimed the same broad ground. La 
bor abandoned its historical advocacy of 
peace talks in favor of economic issues but 
also hinted at socialism. Tzipi Livni, who 
had led Kadima when it won 28 seats but 
could not form a government, ran on reviv 
ing peace talks, a lost cause electorally. (She 
won six seats.) 

Lapid championed the secular middle 
class. In a nice stroke, he redrew Netan 
yahu’s cartoon bomb from the Prime 
Minister’s U.N. speech last September, re 
placing ascending levels of Iran’s nuclear 
enrichment with a threat matrix closer to 
home: rising prices of housing, gas, water 
and electricity. By talking about almost 
nothing else, Lapid became the vessel for 
the economic dissatisfaction that brought 
500,000 Israelis into the streets in the sum 
mer of 2011. Who voted for Lapid? “Essen 
tially everybody that you saw out on the 
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streets in the summer of 2or1,” says Ha 
zan. Those thousands, he points out, spent 
hours, if not days, “in the hot summersun. 
And it takes a half an hour to vote.” 

Indirectly, the center’s surge has pulled 
the Palestinian issue back onstage. Though 
Lapid ignored the conflict as studiously as 
did the other major campaigns save Livni's, 
his position was tepid enough. Talks are 
necessary, Lapid said, not because there’s 
any hope of a final agreement but so that 
“when both sides mature into the process,” 
they'll be in a position to finally act. He 
made reopening negotiations a condition of 
his serving in a coalition with Netanyahu, 
who is courting Lapid assiduously for what 
the Prime Minister says must be a “broad 
based government.” 

“Interestingly enough, all polls show 
the vast majority of Israelis say the two 
state solution is the only game in town 
but is quite comfortable with the fact that 
nothing happens,” Lapid told Time in De 
cember. “I myself think this is irrespon 
sible. I think we don’t want to make the 
mistake the Israeli left makes time and 
time again of telling up front what it is 
they’re willing to give up. But we have to 
go back to the negotiations table.” 





Aweakened Prime Minister 
Netanyahu’s coalition won, but it needs Lapid’s 


freshly minted credibility—and his 19 seats 


Netanyahu, who has announced his 
support for the two-state solution, is likely 
to agree to renew talks. Far more delicate is 
the question of whether he willinsist onin 
cluding in his coalition the ultra-Orthodox 
parties whose subsidies Lapid wants to cut. 
Bibi has twice undone his own coalitions 
rather than do exactly what Lapid was 
elected to accomplish. 

“This was a campaign that was despon 
dent in a way,” says Ofer Shalah, a fellow 
journalist who ran on Lapid’s list. “As a 
candidate, my main problem was not that 
people didn’t think our ideas were good; 
it was just a general feeling of political de 
spair. And then the surge.” It will go down 
in Israeli election history. On the Friday 
before the Tuesday balloting, the last sur 
veys allowed by law showed Lapid win 
ning just 12 seats. He ended up with seven 
more. Says Shalah: “It was like standing on 
a dry riverbed when somebody blows up a 
dam. The flood was unbelievable.” 

Expectations create their own pres 
sure. As Lapid told an assembly of Ameri 
can rabbis last May, “One of the hardest 
things in politics is to create a hope that’s 
also practical.” His newly minted par 
liamentarians are strikingly diverse 
eight women, Israel’s judo champion, 
two Ethiopians—but also as untested as 
their leader. Lapid’s father’s party won 15 
seats in 2003 and none in the next elec 
tion. “Everything he’s done is virtual so 
far: media, newspaper—everything’s vir 
tual,” says Hazan. “He has not translated 
this into potential political power. And 
now we have to find out if he will realize 
that potential.” 

“Everybody congratulates me and then 
says, ‘Don’t fail us,” says Shalah. For Lapid, 
the first test is negotiating terms for join 
ing Netanyahu’s government, a backroom 
process Yesh Atid has already shaken up 
by refusing to deal with Netanyahu’s man 
at the table, a former aide dismissed for sex 
ual harassment. The refusal, in response 
to a Facebook petition, was evidence of 
Lapid’s keeping his promise of a new kind 
of politics. Still on the table is which min 
istry the newcomer will run to gain the 
seasoning that even Lapid acknowledges 
he needs to succeed Netanyahu. Back on 
his old channel, Israel’s new strongman 
was asked if he would end up Prime Minis 
ter. “I expect to,” Lapid said. The next novel 
will have to wait. —WITH REPORTING BY 
AARON J. KLEIN/TEL AVIV % 
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New research shows that teaching THE SOPHOMORE SAT PARALYZED AS THE 
4 : minutes ticked by. One hour later, time 
kids how to cope with exam stress was up for the exam in a statistics class at 
can lead to better grades the University of Nevada, Las Vegas, and 
} ea he turned in his work: it was completely 
BY ANNIE MURPHY PAUL blank, save for his name. 


As any parent or teacher knows, tests 
can create crippling anxiety in students, 
and anxious kids can perform below their 
true abilities. But new research in cogni- 
tive science and psychology is giving us a 
clearer understanding of the link between 
stress and performance and allowing ex- 
perts to develop specific strategies for help- 
ing kids manage their fears. 

These potential solutions are reasonably 
simple, inexpensive and, as recent studies 
show, effective. Some of them work for a 
broad range of students, while others tar- 
get specific groups. Yet they’re mostly un- 
familiar to many teachers and parents who 
remain unaware that test anxiety can beso 
easily relieved. The Laurel School, an all- 
girls private school in Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
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is mounting an all-out campaign against 
the fears that tests induce. Lisa Damour, a 
consulting psychologist at Laurel and the 
director of its Center for Research on Girls, 
runs student workshops on test anxiety, 
counsels students about their worries and 
even hands out pencils with motivational 
messages on big exam days. “Our efforts 
to help students manage their test anxiety 
have definitely made a difference,” she says. 
“The girls—and their teachers—tell me 
they perform better on tests when they use 
the techniques we've taught them.” 

Such interventions may be needed 
more than ever. In the 12 years since the 
passage of the No Child Left Behind Act, 
frequent high-stakes exams have become 
the norm at every public school in every 
state in the country. Standardized testing 
programs cost states a total of $1.7 billion 
yearly, according to a recent report from 
the Brookings Institution. Poor perfor 
mances on these exams can have severe 
consequences: students with low scores 
can be held back, teachers whose students 
do poorly can be fired, and schools with 
below-average overal] results can be closed 
entirely. “Schools and teachers are under a 
lot of pressure to meet standards, and that 
pressure gets passed on to students,” says 
Nathaniel von der Embse, a psychologist at 
East Carolina University who studies tests 
and their stresses. “The prevalence of test 
anxiety has definitely risen along with the 
use of test-based accountability.” 

What's worse, this anxiety can expand 
over time into any situation in whichastu 
dent is conscious of being evaluated—from 
aclass presentation toa college-admissions 
exam like the SAT-—and can lead to di 
minished self-esteem, reduced motivation 
and disengagement from school. It affects 
students of all ages and ability levels, ac 
cording to Mark Ashcraft, chair of the psy 
chology department at UNLV, who taught 
the student who turned in the blank sta 
tistics exam. “Test anxiety can have very 
long-term effects, affecting an individual’s 
entire life,” Ashcraft notes. “People who 
feel anxious about math tests, for exam 
ple, may avoid taking math and science 
classes in high school and college and cut 
off promising career paths as a result.” 


ATTACKING ANXIETY 

HOW DO YOU EASE THOSE CONCERNS? 
Much of what researchers have found to 
work has to do with helping students get 
out of their own way. Most students with 
test anxiety manage to getsomething down 
on paper, but their capacity to think clearly 
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and solve problems accurately is reduced by 
their nervousness, says Sian Beilock, a cog 
nitive scientist at the University of Chicago 
and the author of Choke: What the Secrets of 
the Brain Reveal About Getting It Right When 
You Have To. Students taking an exam must 
draw on their working memory, the mental 
holding space where we manipulate facts 
and ideas. “When students are anxious, 
their worries use up some of their working 
memory, leaving fewer cognitive resources 
to devote to the test,” Beilock explains. 
One method that proved successful in 
a recent trial is to have students spend 10 
minutes writing about their thoughts and 
feelings immediately before taking a test. 
The practice, called expressive writing, 
is used by psychologists to reduce nega- 





tive thoughts in people with depression. 
Beilock and her colleague Gerardo Ramirez 
tried this intervention both in Beilock’s 
lab, on college students placed in a testing 
situation, and in a Chicago school, where 
ninth-graders did the exercise before their 
first high school final. In both cases, stu 
dents’ test scores “significantly improved,” 
according to an article Beilock and Ramirez 
published last year in the journal Science. 
While one might imagine that writing 
about a looming exam would only height 
en anxiety, Beilock says the opposite was 
the case. “Writing about their worries had 
the effect of offloading them onto the page 
so that ithe students had more cognitive 
horsepower available to apply to solving 
problems on the test,” she explains. For 
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both groups, Beilock and Ramirez report- 
ed in Science, “one short writing interven- 
tion that brings testing pressures to the 
forefront enhances the likelihood of excel- 
ling, rather than failing, under pressure.” 


THE STEREOTYPE THREAT 

APPREHENSION ABOUT TESTS CAN BE ESPE- 
cially common among minority and fe- 
male students. That’s because the prospect 
of evaluation poses for them what psychol- 
ogists call stereotype threat—the possibil- 
ity that a poor performance will confirm 
negative assumptions about the group to 
which they belong. (Among the specious, 
anxiety-inducing tropes: girls can’t excel 
in math and science, and blacks and Lati- 
nos aren't college material.) This additional 


layer of anxiety can lead such students to 
perform below their capabilities. “Girls and 
black and Latino students are often deal- 
ing with a double dose of test anxiety,” says 
Stanford University psychologist Gregory 
Walton. “The nervousness everyone feels 
when they're being evaluated, plus the 
worry—conscious or not—that a poor 
performance will prove that the negative 
assumption about their group is correct.” 

One of Walton’s colleagues at Stanford, 
psychology professor Geoffrey Cohen, 
devised an intervention aimed at reduc- 
ing stereotype threat. Like Beilock and 
Ramirez's exercise, it asks students to 
write briefly, but in this case participants 
are instructed to choose something they 
value and describe why it matters to them. 
“Music is important to me because it gives 
mea way to express myself when I’m mad, 
happy, or sad,” one participant wrote. One 
study showed that this values-affirmation 
exercise shrank the performance gap be- 
tween white and black students by 40%. 
In another, it erased the gender gap in test 
scores in a challenging college physics 
course, raising the women’s average grade 
from a C to a B—higher than the average 
male student's grade. 

Embracing a positive stereotype can also 
help, a phenomenon psychologists call ste- 
reotype lift. Kaitlin Pethtel, a 17-year-old se- 
nior at the Laurel School in Ohio, often gets 
nervous before tests. But she tells herself 
that there are plenty of reasons for her to feel 
confident, with the help ofa special test-day 
pencil handed out by her school. Wrapped 
around the pencil is a small piece of paper 
that lists some encouraging facts: “Girls get 
higher grades than boys,” for example, and 
“Girls from single-sex schools outperform 
boys and girls from coed schools on stan- 
dardized tests.” “Reading over those state- 
ments is reassuring,” Kaitlin says, “because 
it reminds me that if I’ve studied hard for 
the test, there’s no reason I can’t do well.” 

These measures may not be enough for 
everyone. Students who have taken steps 
to psychologically prepare for tests but 
still suffer severe anxiety at the prospect 
of them should consult a mental-health 
professional. 

Onestepallstudents can take toimprove 
their performance on tests is to change 
how they study for them. “Many students 
have every reason to be nervous before an 
exam, because they haven't prepared ade- 
quately and don't know how to doso,” notes 
Damour, the psychologist at Laurel. “Then 
they sit down to take the test, and they freak 
out because they’ve never practiced doing 


what the test is asking them to do.” Review- 
ing class notes and textbooks can familiar- 
ize students with the material on a test, but 
it doesn’t help them take the exam. Damour 
suggests viewing a test more like a play, 
with the preparation as a dress rehearsal 
that replicates the format and time limit of 
the exam. “You would never just read over 
your lines and then show up on the opening 
night of the school play, right?” she says. “It’s 
the same thing with a test. To be ready forit, 
practice doing what you'll have to do in the 
test-taking situation.” 


STARTING YOUNG 
EVEN LITTLE KIDS AREN’T IMMUNE TO 
test anxiety. Researchers have seen evi- 
dence of it in students as young as first- 
and second-graders. Their worries tend to 
manifest in nonverbal signs that adults 
may miss, says psychologist Heidi Larson: 
stomachaches, difficulty sleeping and a 
persistent urge to leave the classroom to 
go to the bathroom, “I had one mother 
tell me that her son had no problem with 
tests,” recalls Larson, a professor of coun- 
seling and student development at Eastern 
Illinois University. “Then a week later she 
came back and said that her son had burst 
into tears the night before the big end-of- 
year exam, saying that he was afraid he 
wouldn't be promoted to the next grade.” 
Larson designed an intervention espe- 
cially for younger students involving breath- 
ing and relaxation exercises and examined 
its effectiveness on a group of third-graders. 
“We had students lie on mats on the floor 
of their classrooms. They closed their eyes, 
and we asked them to focus on their breath- 
ing, then on tensing and relaxing groups of 
muscles in their legs, arms, stomachs and so 
on,” Larson recounts. “Some of the kids be- 
came so relaxed they fell asleep!” A control 
group of students at anotherschool received 
no such training. A study published in the 
Journal of School Counseling in 2010 reported 
that the relaxation intervention had “a sig- 
nificant effect in reducing test anxiety.” 
“We all stress out about tests,” says Zach 
Bennett, a seventh-grader at Charleston 
Middle School in Illinois who took part in 
the study. That was three years ago, but 
when Zach starts to get anxious about a test 
these days, he still remembers to focus on 
his breathing the way Larson taught him. 
“It helps make the nervousness go away,” 
he says, “and it helps me to realize that the 
test is really no big deal.” rT] 





Paul is the author of the forthcoming book 
Brilliant: The New Science of Smart 
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GOOD WEEK/ 
BAD WEEK 


Justin Bieber 

An Oregon mom 
dropped a lawsuit 
alleging that his concert 
damaged her ears. 


SHETLAND CHIC Nothing says Scotland like... ponies wearing sweaters? 
That’s the thinking behind VisitScotland’s latest campaign, which features 
Shetland ponies—in the Shetland Islands, wearing sweaters made of Shetland 
wool—as official country mascots. We've already booked our tickets. 


Chris Brown 

Cops were called 
about his alleged 
assault on fellow 
singer Frank Ocean 
over a parking space. 








that Shirley Temple would join 
TRADER JOS 
_— nd ask a question like 


| Go twittera 
ica} ‘Can someone tell me who Honey 
= aa Boo Boo is?” it is. The onetime 
child star’s rep confirmed that the 
@TempleShirley] account is take, 


but not before Piers 


SPIRITS 
Something 
To Wine 
About 


Two Buck Chuck— 
the popular nick 
name assigned 

to Trader Joe's 
dirt-cheap Charles 
Shaw brand—is no REVIEW 
longer $2. The store 
had to raise costs In 


Morgan and 


thers bought into the bit 


House of Cards 


It’s not TV. It’s not even HBO. But Da- 
vid Fincher’s political-drama series 
(premiering Feb. 1) could make Net- 
flix more than a place for movies and 
30 Rock reruns. Kevin Spacey charms 
as acunning House whip witha 
























QUICK TALK 
Macklemore 


Pro-gay rights, anti-misogyny 
and pro—responsible spending, 
Macklemore might be the unlikeli 
est force in American hip-hop. His 
new single “Thrift Shop,” off his 
album The Heist with producer Ryan 
Lewis, just crowned the Billboard 
Hot roo—without major-label back 
ing. Here, the 29-year-old rap artist, 
né Ben Haggerty, talks with Time. 
DAN MACSAI 


It's been a big week for you. Firsta 
No. 1 single. Then you got engaged. 
Congrats. Thank you. It has been 
a big week. So which was better? 
[Laughs.] Yeah, can’t answer that. 
Very different. “Thrift Shop” is 
everywhere. Why do you think it has 
resonated so well? Commercial 
hip-hop tends to be about spending 
money or buying things. And! think 
that’s gotten fairly boring. “Thrift 
Shop” is the polar opposite. It’s about 
saving money, finding bargains, 
bragging about the deals you're 
coming up with. Arecession- 
eraanthem. There you go. Is it 
true you thrifted all the clothes 
in the music video? Oh yeah, 
everything is froma 
thrift shop. And about 
90% of the clothes are 
from my own closet. 
The women’s stuff 
too? Absolutely. All 
my furjackets are 
pretty much wom- 
en’s jackets. You've 
beena vocal sup- 
porter of gay rights, 
both in life andin your 
song “Same Love.” 
What motivates you? 
Gay people and women 
are still the most oppressed 
people in hip-hop culture. 
You can only watch that for 
so long. [have gay family. 


California, the last = | hunger for power and a Southern ac- Ihave gay friends. That’s 
state with the $2 ms cent you could pour the beautiful thing about 
price point, in order HOUSEo/ CARDS over crushed ice on BEEN NETS writing songs. You get to 
to maintain quality Derby Day. —jAMES time.com take on issues that you're 

s a io houseofcards fe 
aie PONIEWOZIK passionate about. 
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They might look like laser beams, but those lines are actually thread; it’s been illuminated with black light and meticulously 
arranged by Korean-born, Berlin-based artist Jeongmoon Choi. The installation above, Linescape - Motion, is part of her latest solo exhibit, 


“Drawing in Space,” on display at Galerie Weisser Elefant in Berlin through Feb. 16. 





Battling the 
Super Bowl Q 2 


MILLION 


4.9 


MILLION 


IN LIVING PUPPY BOWL BEAVIS AND PLAYMATE MAJOR LEAGUE 
COLOR Vil BUTT-HEAD FEAR FACTOR EATING 
CHOWDOWN 


MISSION KIMPOSSIBLE 


457+ 








1. Finding an 
“original twist on 
the conventional 
memoir.” Amy 
Poehler is apparently 
writing one, due 
next year 


2. Who your kids will 
be idolizing in 2014. 
Rowan Blanchard, 11, 
has been cast as Riley 
Matthews, daughter of 
Cory and Topanga, on 
Girl Meets World, a 
planned Disney 
Channel reboot of 
popular gos sitcom 
Boy Meets World. 


3. What to eat after 
midnight (or when 
you're tipsy). 

Taco Bell's CEO 
confirmed that a Cool 
Ranch Dorito taco is 
on the way 
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Cats, Bears and 
Bacon. How to 
build a Web-comic 
phenomenon 


By Adam Sorensen/Seattle 


ACROSS FROM THE FRAMED PICTURE OF THE 
gun-toting cat wearing a jet pack, next to the 
stack of ink doodles, behind an array of com- 
puter monitors, Matthew Inman is pounding 
out quick commands on his keyboard. His office, 
a neat, airy room on the top floor of a muraled 
building in the trendy Seattle neighborhood of 
Fremont, looks like the headquarters of a tech 
start-up: polished floors, colorful posters, a fuzzy 
orange couch, shelves of tchotchkes, a shih tzu 
named Beatrix and a Lhasa apso named Rambo. 

On Inman's screen is a drawing of a grizzly 
bear holding a giant strip of bacon, a panel ina 
comic that will soon be read online by thou- 
sands of people. It’s Inman’s hobby and his day 
job. It pays for the apartment six blocks away 
with the gray Audi A4 parked outside and the 
swanky office space with the full-time assis- 
tant. This is the headquarters of the Oatmeal, 
which—in a quirky paradox of 21st century 
media—is a small family business with a 
massive following. 

Inman’s online-only comic is a slightly 
cranky illustrated guide to everyday life, with 
a lot of random animals and scientific facts 
thrown in. The Oatmeal has no plot, but its 
doughy, wide-eyed characters don’t lack charis- 
ma. Their appeal has given Inman readers and 
revenue in an age when both are harder than 
ever for cartoonists to come by. 

Gone is the age of the funny pages, when 
syndicated masterworks like Bill Watterson’s 
Calvin and Hobbes, Gary Larson's The Far Side and 
Charles Schulz’s Peanuts were as big a part of 
many Americans’ Sunday mornings as pancakes 
or church. Online comics such as the Oatmeal, 
Saturday Morning Breakfast Cereal and xked 
sprawl beyond the strictly allotted panels of 


newspaper strips, evince the nerdy irreverence of 
dedicated fans and share their obsession with sci- 
ence, cats and video games. (The Oatmeal gets its 
name from Inman’s days playing the computer 
game Quake under the handle QuakerOatmeal.) 
Social networks widely disseminate the most 
popular works—Inman’s comic “My Dog: The 
Paradox” has been shared nearly 700,000 times 
on Facebook—while millions of regular readers 
go directly to comics’ home pages to get their fix. 

For about as long as the Internet has existed, 
people have been drawing funny pictures on it. 
But there’s a renaissance under way. In 2012, for 
the first time, the National Cartoonists Society 
recognized online work at the annual Reuben 
Awards, and more and more Web-comic artists 
are publishing books. They have also leveraged 
their viral power for social action, raising mil- 
lions of dollars online for a myriad of causes, 
starting charities and, in Inman’s case, even 
funding a museum. 


Escape from Office Culture 
IT’S MID-DECEMBER, INMAN’S BUSY SEASON. 
He’s trying to finish a comic called “The State of 
the Web, Winter 2012—13.” There are prints to 
review, a new payroll system to discuss and 
Oatmeal merchandise to ship. “We're out of the 
lip balm,” his assistant says. Inman is focused 
on the bear with the bacon. He’s illustrating a 
bit about how endangered foodstuffs get more 
attention than endangered species. A few 
mouse clicks give the bear a snarling mouth. 
“This is me at my lowest,” says Inman, 30. 
“Bears, poop and bacon are my crutch.” 

He launched Oatmeal in July 2009 as an off- 
shoot of some cartoons and quizzes promoting a 
dating site, one of his earlier creations. Formerly 





Photograph by José Mandojana for TIME 


Desk job 

Inman in his Seattle 
workspace, among 
seafaring tchotchkes 
and his beloved sriracha 
sauce; his Bobcat 
characters can be seen 
on his hoodie and on the 
Inman original print 
behind him 





a self-taught graphic designer and Web 
marketer, Inman, who never attended 
college, grew tired of pushy clients and of. 
fice culture. “I wanted to create a website 
where I could make my own money, work 
from home, not have a boss,” he says. 
After Inman's dating site sold to a com- 
petitor and his illustrations took off, he 
decided to give Web comics a try. Within a 
year, a few million people were visiting the 
Oatmeal every month and he was work- 
ing on his first book, 5 Very Good Reasons 
to Punch a Dolphin in the Mouth (and Other 
Useful Guides). It was the combination of 
entrepreneurialism and creativity he had 
been looking for. “I make a book and I sell 
that—that’s work,” he says. “But other 
times I think, Today I’m going to drawa 
Wookiee mermaid and put that on my 
website. There’s no financial goal. That’s 
just me wanting to draw a mer-Wookiee.” 
When they meet him, the first thing 
fans notice is that Inman looks nothing 
like the pasty blob-people of his comics. 
He has the lean figure of someone who 
runs marathons for fun, which he does. 
The divergence is intentional. “I like 
people to think of me as a weird alcoholic 
in the woods whittling squirrels,” In- 
man says. He believes that the doughy 
characters he draws with a keyboard and 


Clawing for Attention. 
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‘l like people to think 
of me as a weird 
alcoholic in the woods 
whittling squirrels.’ 


—MATTHEW INMAN 


mouse in a basic Web-design program are 
more relatable than his own likeness. “It’s 
funnier because when you see them, you 
project your own character into it.” 
Simplicity is a philosophy shared by 
many Web comics. Xkcd, a brainy strip 
drawn by former NASA roboticist Randall 
Munroe, features endearing stick figures 
and science jokes. Dinosaur Comics, a 
laugh-out-loud series by Ryan North, uses 
the same clip art of three chatting dino 
saurs in every iteration—an amazing co 
medic feat, considering it’s been running 
for 10 years. Drew Fairweather’s Tooth 
paste for Dinner features a daily pen-on- 
paper doodle. “The simpler the style, the 
more people can relate to them,” says Ted 
Rall, a syndicated artist and former presi- 
dent of the Association of American Edi 
torial Cartoonists. What's not so simple is 
how those drawings become a business. 


A Comfortable Living 

“CAN I HAVE A HUG?” ASKS THE WARE 
house manager when Inman arrives for 

a visit. Ann Inman, Matthew’s mother, 
runs the Oatmeal’s merchandising opera- 
tion from her home in Rockport, Wash., a 
snowy hamlet of about 100 people tucked 
into the Cascade Mountains 90 miles 
north of Seattle. In her converted garage, a 
half-dozen part-time workers mill around 
cardboard bins bearing tags like “Missile,” 
“Nipples” and “Silver Unicorn,” preparing 
to take packages to the post office. The 
local postmaster says the town’s mail vol 
ume went up 700% in 2010, the year after 
Inman went into business. 

T-shirts, mugs and stickers are a large 
part of what sustains professional Web 
comic artists. Merchandise sales make up 
75% of Inman’s income, which he says is 
in the six figures. (He is unwilling to di 
vulge the total, citing a flurry of unwant 
ed attention he received in 2012 when he 
told the Seattle Weekly that the Oatmeal 
was generating $500,000 a year.) Advertis 
ing usually accounts for the rest. 

Inman calls it a comfortable living, but 
it’s a difficult business model to pull off. 
Chris Onstad, who wrote the Web comic 
Achewood for 10 years before scaling back 
in 2011, says it put him under considerable 
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written. The illustrated ode to the rgth cen- 





financial strain. (Onstad says he is now 
pitching an animated series to TV net- 
works.) Mike Krahulik and Jerry Holkins, 
the creators of the long-running video 
game-culture comic Penny Arcade, says it 
took them years to figure out advertising 
and merchandising. Rall is skeptical that 
the online model works for artists who 
would have thrived in syndication’s hey- 
day. “It’s a hobby,” he says of Web comics. 

Part of the challenge of creating con- 
tent online is maintaining credit for 
the work. Web comics are shared freely, 
thrown in with the endless stream of 
images people post on social networks. It 
can be great marketing, but comics often 
appear without any link to the source. 
“I'm not going to try to police everyone,” 
Inman says. “The Internet’s changed how 
intellectual property works, and you just 
have to learn to let it go.” 

But not always. In 2or1, Inman ac- 
cused the aggregation site FunnyJunk of 
posting hundreds of his comics without _ 
attribution. The images soon disappeared, 
but Inman received a letter from the site’s 
lawyer requesting $20,000 in damages 
for defamation. In a lengthy response on 
the Oatmeal, Inman said he was going to 
raise $20,000, send FunnyJunk a photo of 
the money anda drawing of FunnyJunk’s 
owner’s mother “seducing a Kodiak bear,” 
and then give the cash to the National 
Wildlife Federation and the American 
Cancer Society. “Operation Bear Love 
Good, Cancer Bad,” as he called it, raised 
more than $200,000 through the crowd- 
funding charity site Indiegogo. Inman 
sent the photo, FunnyJunk dropped its 
legal claims, and Oatmeal fans proved 
their willingness to throw around thou- 
sands of dollars just to make a point. 





XKCD 
Former NASA roboticist Randall Munroe 
explains politics, physics and the human 
condition in this wildly popular strip that 
began as doodles in his math notebooks 





PENNY ARCADE 
Over 15 years, Mike Krahulik and Jerry 
Holkins have become two of the most 
influential video-game tastemakers through 
their comic alter egos Gabe and Tycho 


You dare to 
correct MY 
grammar? 
Comics with a Cause 

BACK IN HIS MOM’S LIVING ROOM IN 
Rockport, Inman is autographing a pile 
of posters showing two tie-wearing cats 
sipping scotch in club chairs, while the 
warehouse workers break for homemade 
chicken noodle soup. Looking out the 
window, Ann remarks on a few ducks 
that have landed in the pond outside. 
Matthew looks up. “Did you know mal- 
lards are the only birds that commit 
homosexual necrophilia?” he asks. He 
has a thing for science. 





“Why Nikola Tesla Was the Greatest p DINOSAUR COMICS 
+ ns yan North’s running dialogue among a 
Geek Who Ever Lived” is probably the trio of clip-art dinosaurs landed him a gig 


most important comic Inman has ever writing a comic-book spin-off of the Cartoon 
Network Series Adventure Time 
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tury inventor was popular even for the 
Oatmeal. But Tesla himself couldn’t have 
dreamed up what happened next. 

A few fans suggested that Inman reach 
out to the Tesla Science Center at Warden- 
clyffe, a group that had been trying to 
preserve Tesla’s abandoned laboratory 
on Long Island, New York, for nearly two 
decades. It secured a grant from New York 
State in 2009 but lacked even half the 
funds necessary to purchase the property. 
Inman thought he could help. After the 
dispute with FunnyJunk, he says, “I re- 
alized I had these very generous fans that 
Icould rally to support a cause.” The re- 
sulting comic and fundraising campaign, 
“Let’s Build a Goddamn Tesla Museum,” 
raised a million dollars in just nine days 
in the summer of 2012. The Tesla Science 
Center is now in talks to buy the property. 

Mobilizing the masses seems to come 
naturally to Web-comic artists. In 2003 
Penny Arcade’s Krahulik and Holkins 
challenged readers to send them toys to 
give to sick kids in hospitals. Child’s Play, 
the charity that grew out of that effort, 
says it raised more than $5 million last 
year. In July 2012, the pair raised half a 
million dollars on the crowdfunding site 
Kickstarter just to remove ads from Penny 
Arcade’s front page. 

Last November, North turned to Kick- 
starter to finance a choose-your-own-plot 
version of Hamlet featuring three play- 
able characters and the epic pirate-fight 
scene that Shakespeare left out. North 
needed $20,000 to get it to print. He raised 
nearly $600,000, making To Be or Not to Be: 
That Is the Adventure the most successful 
publishing project in Kickstarter’s his- 
tory. “One hundred years ago, you'd have 
a patron who supports you,” says North. 
“Now we have the Internet that’s this 
group of micropatrons.” 

It’s that power of the collective that 
supports Web-comic artists, grants them 
their influence and keeps the format 
fresh. “With the old way of comics, you 
had this set number of artists in the 
newspaper,” Inman says, whereas Web 
comics bring the medium closer to “com- 
edy that’s democratically written.” In 
March, Inman will address the technol- 
ogy megaconvention South by Southwest 
Interactive, which gathers every year in 
Austin. He'll talk about crowdfunding— 
how he turned two obscure causes into 
viral hits—and the audience will marvel 
at what one guy who draws bears on the 
Internet can do. = 
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Tech 


From Here to E-ternity 
What happens to 
your virtual things 


when you’re gone? 
By Katy Steinmetz 


CONSUMERS ARE SPENDING AN UNPRECEDENTED 
amount buying things they will never actually 
touch. Shoppers shelled out an estimated $4.5 bil- 
lion last year for e-books and billions more for 
music, movies and other stuff that exists only 

ona computer or in the cloud. The benefits of 

this digital shift are enormous, but so are the un- 
answered questions. Among the biggest: As more 
of the things you buy, make and cherish cease to be 
tangible, what happens to them all when you die? 

It’s a problem lawmakers are just beginning to 
deal with—and one that grows in urgency as we 
move more and more of our lives into the digital 
realm. There’s money at stake: a dedicated iTunes 
user could easily amass a collection worth $5,000. 
But there are sentimental concerns too. By one 
estimate, nearly 600,000 U.S. Facebook users died 
last year, yet the rules governing what happens to 
all their photos, notes, messages, videos and other 
digital memories are muddled. 

In legal parlance, our e-things are called digital 
assets. Problems arise when beliefs about what we 
or our survivors should be able to do with digital 
assets conflict with terms of service agreements, 
those novella-length contracts everyone approves 
and no one reads. Providers like Yahoo and Ama- 
zon often state that accounts are nontransferable 
or that what you “buy” is not technically sold to 
you, just licensed for your personal use. 

Legislators are trying to bring some clarity 
to the high-tech confusion. Five states have laws 
intended to give executors easier access to certain 
digital assets, and lawmakers are crafting similar 
bills around the country. Companies like Face- 
book, wary of violating users’ privacy even after 
they’re gone, have resisted calls to release content. 
In Massachusetts, Google lobbied against a digital- 
assets bill. The matter may have to be settled in 
court. “The first big case on this issue will be a very 
interesting one,” says attorney Katie Zulkoski, who 
worked on a digital-assets bill in Nebraska. “It’s 
really unclear, and someone will test it.” 

In the meantime, the prospect of leaving your 
virtual goods to the grandkids remains a tricky 
proposition. “We won't ever own digital assets in 
the way we own tangible ones,” says Rutgers law 
professor Greg Lastowka. User, beware. a 
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Why You Should Care 


What You Can Do 


Will It Change? 








C.- 600 ks 


Amazon's Kindle, 
Barnes & Noble’s Nook, 
Apple’s iBooks 


One in every four 
books sold in the U.S. 
is an e-book. 


you INHERTTED 
r FATHERS 


— ENTIRE 
LIBRARY 


Amazon says Kindle 
books can be willed. 
But e-books are 
often licensed, not 
sold, so the legality 
of transferring them 
remains murky. 


Lawyers say leaving 
someone the physical 
device your e-books 
are on is a surer 

bet than relying on 
account access, 


“Maybe. E-book terms _ 


are decided by sellers 
and publishers. 
Pressure for clarity 
will likely mount as 
the value of our virtual 
collectiuns grows. 





MUSt¢ 


Apple's iTunes, 
Amazon MP3 


Boxes of treasured 
records have given way 
to folders of digital files. 
Some $7.5 billion was 
spent at the iTunes 
store in Apple's 2012 
fiscal year, much of it 
on music, 


Apple says, “We do 
not have a policy to 
will or inherit 





Buying music that is 
free of digital-rights 
management, a 
security technology 
that restricts use, will 
prevent some red tape. 


the lines of ownership 
and the user's ability to 
bequeath music. 


SOURCES: BOWKER MARKET RESEARCH; DIGITAL ENTERTAINMENT GROUP; PEW INTERNET & AMERICAN LIFE PROJECT 
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EverQuest, FarmvVille, 
World of Warcraft 


Flickr, Instagram, 
SmugMug 













The games might be 
virtual, but the money 
spent on them is not: 
a virtual sword used in 


role-playing game Age of 
Wulin sold for $16,000. 









Many gaming companies 
prohibit avatar sales 
and consider accounts 
nontransferable. 


Outline your wishes 

in a will; Sony Online 
Entertainment, for 
one, says it will try to 
fulfill players’ requests 
if provided proper 





Maybe. As gamers 

age and build valuable 
accounts, companies 
will encounter the upon- 
death question. 











The family photo 
album is now digital 
files arranged by 
clickable tags. Flickr 
stores more than 

6 billion pictures, and 
over 5 million photos 
are uploaded to 
Instagram daily. 





Yahoo, which owns 
Flickr, says users can 
transfer accounts if 
they leave consent 
and their password. 
Without those, 
survivors can ask only 
for the contents of an 
account to be deleted. 





backups on a hard 
drive or other device. 





Maybe. If state laws 
make it easier for 
survivors to access 
e-mail and social- 
media accounts, 
online photo sites 
could follow suit. 









Order prints! And keep 


DIVIDING YOUR DIGITAL ASSETS 


Ty 


Waimart's Vudu, 
Apple’s iTunes, 
Amazon Instant Video 


Streaming and 
downloads have made 
DVDs all but obsolete. 
U.S. shoppers spent 
$330 million buying 
(not renting) digital films 
and TV shows in the 
first half of 2012. 








Vudu, which selis 
content and provides 
access to films 


converted from DVDs, 
doesn't allow transfer to 


heirs, but the company 


says It's looking into It. 


Keep those DVDs, 
stick to streaming or 
accept that buying 
digital content actually 
means renting it for 
the really long term. 


Maybe. The rise 
of streaming could 
preclude major 
changes. 
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At least 70% of 
Americans use e-mail. 
The contents of our 
accounts are crucial 
for our work and 
personal lives and are 


potentially important 


Providers are loath 

to reveal passwords. 
In rare cases Google 
will share a deceased 
user's e-mail. Unless 


you have legal consent 


and the password, 
Yahoo will only delete 
the account. 


é 


For now, the best bet ~ 


is to specify in your 
will who should—or 
should never—see 

your e-mail. 


Probably. Pending 
legislation could help 
executors get access, 
and providers may add 
a step to the sign-up 
process asking what 
to do in case of death 
or incapacity. 


. 
—_— 
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Facebook, Twitter, 
LinkedIn 


YourNameHere.com 





Facebook has more 
than 1 billion users, 
Twitter 200 million. 

Social media can be 


Most have personal 
value for their creators, 
and some can yield 
big money. Coveted 


part of our legacies, domains, like Sex.com, 
and popular accounts _—ihave sold for upwards : 
may have financial of $10 million. 
value. 





Twitter will transfer 

accounts if you jump~ 
through legal hoops. 
Facebook leaves 





pages up as memorials panel aang 
but will not grant 


established protocol 
that allows for the 
transfer of domains 
within 24 hours if 
paperwork is in order. 


account access. 


Atco Roding 


“t FACE book 
Tm tmmor ty 


Check the policy of 
your registrar. Make 
\ \ a detailed list of 
\ domain names and 
who gets them. 
Leave instructions in 
your will, Lawyers advise 
keeping passwords in a 
separate document. 
Probably. Policymakers | No. Big registrars 
are trying to give deal with this issue 
survivors greater regularly and have 
access to the processes for passing 


accounts of deceased | on these assets. 
loved ones. 
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Disabled Kids Get in the Game. Anew 


federal directive demands equal access 


By Sean Gregory 


GISELE ZAVALA, AN EIGHTH-GRADER 
from Snellville, Ga., says wheelchair 
sports changed her life. Zavala has spina 
bifida, a neural-tube defect; the mean kids 
at school called her a “cripple,” and she 
used to spend her days feeling sorry for 
herself. “It was hard to talk to anybody 
without feeling judged,” she says. But five 
years ago, she started playing wheelchair 
basketball, football and team handball for 
teams representing the Gwinnett County 
school district, northeast of Atlanta. 

After mixing it up on the court and 
bonding with teammates facing similar 
challenges, Zavala was able to put that 
trying time behind her. “I started to open 
up and put a smile on my face,” she says. 
“I’m not that shy little girl anymore.” 

On Jan. 25, the Obama Administration 
sent a clear message: it wants more Gisele 
Zavalas in the game. The Department of 
Education issued a “Dear Colleague” letter 
telling school administrators that they 
must “afford qualified students with dis- 
abilities an equal opportunity for partici- 
pation” in sports. A 2010 report from the 
Government Accountability Office, 
which showed that disabled students 


participate in athletics at significantly 
lower rates than able-bodied kids, sparked 
this federal guidance. Disability advocates 
are cheering. “This will do for students 
with disabilities what Title IX did for 
women and girls,” says Terri Lakowski, 
chief executive of Active Policy Solutions, 
an advocacy group based in Washington. 
The federal directive isn’t law, and it’s 
far less sweeping than Title IX, the land- 
mark legislation that essentially required 
schools to start girls’ sports teams from 
scratch and create equal athletic opportu- 
nities for girls and boys. Before Title IX was 
signed in 1972, fewer than 300,000 high 
school girls played team sports; now more 
than 3 million do. There are 1.5 million 
first- through r2th-graders with physical 


‘This will do for stu- 
dents with disabilities 
what Title IX did for 
women and girls.’ 


——TERRI LAKOWSKI, 
ACTIVE POLICY SOLUTIONS 





Pick and roll The new federal guideline 
doesn’t compel a school to put a wheelchair 
athlete on its varsity roster. It does compel 
schools to make separate teams available 


impairments who are now on the side- 
lines, says Active Policy Solutions. 

The government is not telling schools 
that a less abled or less talented kid has to 
be put on the varsity hoop team; the best 
players still get the roster spots. The new 
instructions are about equality of oppor- 
tunity, not results: schools must provide 
“reasonable modifications” to ensure 
equal athletic access. In other words, 
schools need to use common sense. If a 
high school track athlete is deaf, he 
shouldn't be prohibited from running 
just because he can’t hear the starting 
gun. Instead, a district could provide him 
with a visual cue—a starter could, say, 
raise his hand as well as shoot the gun. 

In some sports, access will mean 
separate but equal squads. Most schools 
probably won't have enough disabled stu- 
dents to field a full team. So a districtwide 
team, like the one in Gwinnett County for 
which Zavala competes, is the model. The 
state’s high school athletic association has 
partnered with a nonprofit, the American 
Association of Adapted Sports Programs 
(AAASP), that has helped 24 districts start 
competitive wheelchair basketball, foot- 
ball and handball teams. The Gwinnett 
County school district, which has a 
$1.2 billion annual operating budget and 
is the largest district in Georgia, spends 
about $72,000 to field three teams. 

“Dear Colleague” letters like this one 
may not be law, but they have teeth. In 
2o11, for example, the department's Of- 
fice for Civil Rights clarified how schools 
need to respond to allegations of sexual 
assault on campus; many are now investi- 
gating claims with more vigilance. Simi- 
larly, the letter on sports and disability 
puts schools on notice. Those that ignore 
the directive face lawsuits. “This is really 
important guidance,” says Barry Taylor, a 
civil rights attorney at Equip for Equality, 
a Chicago-based advocacy organization 
for the disabled. “It brings the issue to a 
place it wasn’t at before. It goes to the 
knee-jerk reaction that people have to 
people with disabilities. That automatic 
exclusion—it can’t happen anymore.” @ 
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| situations—to overuse the Bat-Signal. ing a pre-existing city-council fight over 





| Francisco Mayor Ed Lee’s press secre- 





j The Awesome Column 





Joel Stein 





Mayors’ Bet, which would give $25,000 
to the winning mayor's charity; the loser 


When Bad Bets Happen to Good Mayors 


[ teach leaders of the Super BowI cities poplars el scanincaertal 
i chio jacket and do the “Gangnam Style 
he YW t¢ )9amM ble on f h e came dance. Unfortunately, that was out, since 
5S ~) the mayor of Baltimore refused to do any- 


thing humiliating, which is ironic since 
HERE ARE MANY REASONS 1 SHOULD | tary, Christine Falvey. They were minutes | she’s the mayor of Baltimore. 
iY not be mayor of a major city, like away from finalizing the bet when Lee 
nixed it because he was afraid ofinflam- | When politics fails the people, the people 


my tendency—in even minor tense 
| must seize the levers of the Super Bowl 


But I would be great at the betting part. renaming a street. The more I learn about | bet.SoI went directly to the people, ask- 


Even though mayor is the only job be- politics, the more I can’t believe we didn’t | ing Baltimore’s John Waters and San Fran 
sides Fed chairman in which idiotic gam- | go over the fiscal cliff. cisco’s Armistead Maupin to—should 
bling is encouraged, mayors don’t take it Frustrated but invigorated by the their city loce—write an essay about how 
seriously enough. Every year, the mayors | knowledge that—based on the slow- great the other city’s is. Also, the loser had 
ofthe teamscompetingintheSuper ~* | ing frequency ofreturne-mails—Iwas | togrow the winner’s mustache. Waters 
Bowl make some lame bet like sending becoming really annoying, I suggestedto | was not interested, possibly because in 


















local delicacies. That’s not how you bet on | both cities that the losing mayor workon | my e-mail! used the word football. 
football. That’s how you bet on yoga. The | abuilding project forthe homelessinthe | | Maupin, however, agreed, although he 
| Super Bowl requires a mayors’ bet with winning city, withthe winning mayor | didn’t like football or understand the 
trash-talking, end-zone taunting and serving as foreman. Brennan liked that mentality of the fans. “I don’t go out in the 
wardrobe malfunctions. it would benefit a charity but said, “We street yelling, ‘I’m No. 1!’ when Meryl 
would have a tough time justifying send- | Streep wins an Oscar,” he said. He was 
So to fix the one remaining problem ing the mayor to San Francisco. We havea | also concerned about how he'd pull off his 
with professional football, I called the budget issue.” Maybe they wouldn’thave | essay. “Beyond Hairspray and Marnie, | 
Baltimore and San Francisco mayors’ of- a budget issue if they legalized marijuana, | don’t have much! could conjure up about 
fices ahead of the Super Bow] to offer my which would attract more decent writers. | Baltimore. I suppose I could Google it.” 
gambling consultation services. To my But I appreciated that in this era of Which was fine with me since that’s ex- 
surprise, both were glad to have me help public-private partnerships, the mayors’ | actly how! write my columns. 
them devise a bet. The first idea I ran by bet needed to be like every other Super To replace Waters, I got Laura 
lan Brennan, press secretary for Baltimore | Bowl-related event: sponsored. So I Lippman, a former Baltimore Sun report- 
Mayor Stephanie Rawlings-Blake, was made some calls and came back with er who has won an Edgar Award for her 
that if the Ravens lost, Baltimore would le- | Wonderful Pistachios Presents the 2013 Baltimore-based Tess Monaghan myster- 
galize marijuana in honor of San Francis- ies. She lives less than a mile from the 
co. Brennan shot that down, saying that | stadium, and her husband David Simon, 
former Baltimore mayor Kurt Schmoke | the creator of The Wire, has season tick- 
was vilified for wanting to legalize drugs. | ets. She didn’t seem worried about losing 
I thought it was a little hypocritical to the bet. “I'll probably be making a lot 
take a moral stance on the pot thing when of jokes at Baltimore's expense. It’s like, 
we were discussing illegal gambling. ‘Look, you have everything else. Let us 
My second suggestion to Brennan was | have this trophy.’” I doubt she'll be mak 
that the losing city would have to name a ing nearly as many jokes at Baltimore’s 
street after a famous resident of the win- | expense as I have. 





The loser’s essay will be posted at 
time.com/superbowlloser on Feb. 5. I 
hope America’s mayors learn from 
what I’ve accomplished and start to 
take their jobs seriously. Other- 
wise, I’m going to have to come 
and take their giant scissors and 

keys away from them. = 


ning city: the Baltimore library would be 
right near John Steinbeck Street, Jack Ker- 
ouac Street or Jack London Street; San 
Francisco might have an Edgar Allan 
Poe Street, an Edgar Allan Poe Av- 
enue or an Edgar Allan Poe Way. 
Brennan loved this idea, as did San 
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10 Questions 


Supreme Court Justice Sonia 
Sotomayor on séances, affirmative 
action and plastic-covered couches 


My Beloved World is very per- 
sonal. Why did you write it? 

I realized that people had 

an unreal image of me, that 
somehow I was a god on 
Mount Olympus. I decided 
that if I were going to make 
use of my role as a Supreme 
Court Justice, it would be to 
inspire people to realize that 
first, I was just like them, 
and second, if I could do it, so 
could they. 


Become a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice? But how realistic is that? 
The odds are extraordinary— 
even worse than hitting the 
lottery. But the message of the 
book is really about dreaming 
and working toward dreams 
by taking it step by step. It’s 
the journey that’s the aim. 


Is it true that your admission 
interview at Radcliffe was the 
first time you'd seen a couch 
without plastic on it? 

Yes. In the world! grew up 
in, if you were poor and had 
a bunch of kids in the house, 
which everybody did, nothing 
you bought was ever going to 
stay pure, and the only way 
to do it was to put plastic on 
it and protect it. [Years later] 
as a prosecutor I had to talk 
to a witness in the projects, 
and there was plastic on the 
couch, and as we're talking, 
a cockroach walked up the 
stem of the lamp. I had to 
wrap up what I was doing 
quickly and run out. It was a 
moment of realizing how far 
I had come and how far I had 
not come. 


| You were so restless as a child, 
| your nickname was Aji, “hot 


pepper.” Why pickaprofession _ 


that requires sitting and lis- 
tening to long arguments? 


WhenIam 
concentrating, 
Ican be fixed in 
place for hours. In fact, 
there was a joke in my office 
that everybody would come 
and chat outside my door 
because they knew no matter 
how loud they talked, if I was 
concentrating, it would not 
disturb me at all. 


Your grandmother used to 
conduct séances and wanted 
you to be a mystic. Do you re- 
gret that your mother put the 
kibosh on that? 

Absolutely not. I don’t meddle 
with what I don’t understand, 
and I don’t question other 
people’s beliefs. 


You say you knew as a child 
that your father, who died of 
alcohol-related causes, was 
the only one responsible for 
his drinking. You don’t agree 
that addiction is a disease? 
As with all illnesses, you've 
got to pay attention to it to 
cure it. 1 think that you're 
responsible for the choice [to 
seek help]. 


You cite yourself as an 
example of how affirmative 





Sotomayor once rode 
on a police motorbike 
in pursuit of a truck 
full of counterfeit New 
York Mets goods at 
Shea Stadium 
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action worked. Is it working 
today? 
There’s a case before the 

court, so I’m not going to 

talk about today. I can talk 
about a more general feeling. 

I don’t think we're ever going 

to reach complete equality 
unless both employers and 
everyone else are sensitiveto | 
the fact thatitisavaluable | 
goal for society. | 


You say you're opti- 
mistic about finding | 
a partner, Do men 
find the Supreme 

Court thing intimidating? 
lexpect many will. He's going 
to have to be a very special 
man. I'd like a partner, but ifI 
don't get one, I’m not going to 
be unhappy. 


What have you learned from 
being on the court? 

How difficult the job is. We're 
all very persuasive advocates. 
We write [decisions] in a way 
that minimizes the difficulty 
of the counterargument. 


In your legal opinion: Mariano 
Rivera—best pitcher ever or 
just best closer ever? 

This is a decision I can’t ren- 
der without qualifying it by 
saying I have no objectivity 
in this matter. You can’t do 
what he does as a closer un- 
less youhavefullcommand | 
of your pitches. His command 
far exceeds anyone else’s. To 
me, he’s the best pitcher ever. 
—BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
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